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Why we oppose 
Bill C-7 


by AFN National Chief Matthew Coon Come 


Ottawa - First Nations across the country are 
shocked and dismayed by the extraordinary attack on 
our people and our leadership launched by the Minister 
of Indian Affairs in a press statement issued this 

Our opposition to the Governance Act (Bill C-7) is 
based on a genuine and principled concern for our 
rights and for the future of First Nations citizens in 
Canada. To us, this is not a 

people and the Minister, 
though he seems to feel it is a 
personal issue. Opposing and 
dismissing legitimate dissent 
by our people is not democrat- 


Lct us be clear why we 
oppose Bill C-7. Bill C-7 docs 
rt replace the Indian Act but 
stead props it up with more 
rules and regulations unilater¬ 
ally designed by federal 
bureaucrats. 


rr communities. It infringes 
in our constitutionally-recog¬ 
nized and protected rights by 
imposing "onc-size-fits-all" 
codes and criteria on our gov- 
immcnts, rather than allowing 
is the freedom to work with 
tur citizens to create systems 
that truly reflect our culture 
and values. 

The Indian Act has been the 
source of many legal and 
financial liabilities for the federal government. Bill C- 
7 is nothing less than an attempt to off-load these lia¬ 
bilities onto First Nations cloaked in the language of 
"accountability" and "governance". 

Rather than reduce the Minister's authority, it actu¬ 
ally reinforces his authority and in fact gives the 
Minister new authorities, such as making the Minister 
registrar of our by-laws. 

This is not a path forward, which is all we are asking. 
This is a path back to colonialism, a repeat of the very 
process used to establish the original Indian Act. Not 
only is this morally and legally wrong, it simply has 
never worked. Why repeat the mistakes of the past 
when we could work together and move into a new era? 

Our people support the leadership as witnessed by 
marches involving thousands of our grassroots citi- 
n Kenora. Winnipeg, Ottawa and Toronto, to 



name but a few. In all, tens of thousands of our people 
have protested and made statements against this Bill. If 
the Minister is maintaining that all these people were 
coerced by the leadership then he is seriously insulting 
the intelligence and credibility of our citizens. 

Equally important, it has become clear over the last 
few weeks and days that it is not only First Nations 
that oppose this legislation. The Canadian Bar 
Association, Canada’s Auditor General, the Canadian 
Race Relations Foundation, Ecumenical Church lead¬ 
ers, the authors of the Harvard Study on Sovereignty 
and Nation Building and the front-runner in the 
Liberal leadership race have all spoken against the 
Bill. During the recent Standing Committee on 
Aboriginal Affairs roadshow, 201 presenters appeared. 
191 spoke against the legislation. 10 spoke for it, some 
of whom were Department of 
Indian Affairs officials. 

Few people took part in the 
Minister's consultations and 
those who did spoke against 
the initiative or wanted to 
speak to the real priorities: 
housing, jobs, education, the 
Treaties and real governance. 
The AFN eventually withdrew 
from consultations - but 
allowed any of our people or 
organizations to take part - 
because we did not want to be 
consulted on a done deal. Let's 
go to the table with an open 
agenda and work in a spirit of 
partnership and cooperation. 

Fust Nations oppose Bill C- 
7. But we do not - as the 
Minister claims - oppose 
change. We want change more 
than anyone. We have to live in 


under the onerous burdens of 
the Indian Act. We have pro¬ 
posed a number of ideas to deal 
with accountability, but we do not want to see millions 
of taxpayers dollars wasted on an accounting exercise 
that does not result in viable and thriving First Nations 
citizens and communities. 

We all agree that change is needed and that the 
Indian Act is the problem. So why is the Minister 
insisting it's in our best interests to entrench the status 
quo? The personal attacks on our people and leaders 
reveals a desperation brought on by the crumbling 
faqade of "support" for the Minister's legislation that 
all Canadians have witnessed over the last few days. 

We extend our hand - as we have throughout this 
process - to work in real partnership and real coopera¬ 
tion on a process that addresses all our priorities and 
respects the Treaties, Aboriginal rights and, most 
important of all, respects First Nations peoples. 
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Caravan protests 
governance act 

by John Copley 

Late last month federal Indian Affairs Minister Robert 
Nault let it slip that he thought protests by disgruntled First 
Nations were becoming linle more than an annoyance, 
when he said that politicians were almost "immune" to such 
action by Natives. He's also said on several occasions that 
most of the complaining was coming from a few Chiefs 
interested in little more than retaining their power in the 
community. But Native leaders across Canada put a quick 
end to that myth when they joined three separate Caravans 
of buses loaded with Governance Act protesters and began 
their trek to Ottawa on April 25 to protest Nault's new 
Governance Act and to let Canadians know that govern¬ 
ment might be about to call one bluff too many. 

As the Caravans traveled from their starting points in 
British Columbia. New Brunswick and southern Ontario 
and moved their way towards the nation's capital, they were 
joined by other First Nations groups and their supporters 
from Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

“Our people are converging on Ottawa to make sure our 
position is known and our voices are heard," said National 
Grand Chief Matthew Coon Come, as the Caravans made 
their way to their destination. “We are saying ’no’ to the 
Minister of Indian Affairs' legislation and yes' to First 
Nations rights. We are saying 'no' to the spectre of colo¬ 
nialism and 'yes' to the spirit of partnership embraced in our 
treaties and in Canada's Constitution." 

Chief Stewart Phillip, President of the Union of British 
Columbia Indian Chiefs, led the Caravan that began in 
Vancouver on April 22. He called the effort, “a tremendous 
show of First Nations solidarity in support of our rights and 
our future.” As the B.C Caravan began its trek eastward, 
Chief Stewart predicted “an exhilarating week as we gath¬ 
er with our friends and supporters to call for an end to the 
Indian Act and the beginning of a new era." 

His predictions were well-founded; the trip garnered 
interest and created public awareness and friends and sup¬ 
porters. both old and new, some expected, some not, sur¬ 


faced in numbers. Just days after the Caravan protest ended 
it even appeared that Paul Martin, who is seeking to take 
the helm of the Liberal leadership, has come to realize that 
history is about to take another course. During the first 
Liberal leadership debate he told the country that he does 
not endorse Nault's Governance Act plans and that were he 
in power, it would never pass into legislation the way it is 
written now. He said he agrees with critics who say more 



after comments by several Liberal colleagues and members 
of the Quebecois, NDP and Alliance Patties, steadfastly 
maintains that government can't make progress "by back¬ 
ing off every time someone disagrees." 

As the B.C. Caravan made its way toward the nation’s 
capital and followed its Coquihalla Highway route through 
Kamloops, Kelowna and Merritt, before joining with other 
participants in Salmon Arm, they were welcomed by wav¬ 
ing pedestrians, sounds of honking horns and thumbs-up 
gestures from passing traffic. Following the TransCanada 
Highway to Calgary and Regina the caravan finally arrived 
at the Saskatchewan/Manitoba border, where the group was 
met by a contingent of representatives of the Assembly of 
Manitoba Chiefs, who then led them into Winnipeg. 

On April 28, the day before the final Caravan bus was to 
arrive in Ottawa, more than 1,800 protesters, including 
scores of First Nation Chiefs from across the country, gath¬ 


ered c 1 rl t Hill to express their displeasure and 
make it clear that they are not about to be swallowed up in 
yet another government attempt to stifle the progress of 
Canada's Indigenous peoples. 

Treaty ,1 Grand Chief Leon Joutdain, who met and joined 
with Chief Stewart's Caravan in Kenora, Ontario, before 
continuing on to Ottawa, told the capital city crowd that he 
was "very concerned about the potential for violence," that 
was being created by government's insistence at introduc¬ 
ing new legislation that will have a major impact on 
Aboriginal Canadians, who in turn have had virtually no 
say and no input into the proposed Act. 

Grand Chief Dennis White Bird, leader of the Assembly 
of Manitoba Chiefs, told the growing crowd that Aboriginal 
Canadians, "must remain peaceful, as much as we can," 
before issuing a veiled but unmistakable warning of what 
might happen if Parliament ratifies Nault's plans to imple¬ 
ment into law the impending Governance Act, Tolling those 
at the protest rally that spirited and impassioned speeches 
might not be enough to change government resolve. Chief 
White Bird reiterated the statements of many of Canada's 
Chiefs when he said that, "if necessary we will mobilize our 
people, make no mistake about it. If we have to make every 
effort to cripple the economy of this country, then we will." 

Grand Chief White Bird, dressed in buckskin clothing 
and the traditional regalia of his position, said confrontation 
was not the first choice of First Nations people, but wumed 
that "enough is enough" when it comes to tolerating gov¬ 
ernment policy detrimental to the well being of Native 
Canadians. 

Grand Chief Jourdain, whose Treaty 3 region covers 
more than 25 Aboriginal communities, including the 
20,000-strong Anishinabe in Minister Nault’s Kenorn- 
Ruiny River Riding, agreed with the statement that enough 
is enough. He's calling on the youth to step forward, 

“We have tried everything." said Chief Jourduin, desper¬ 
ate for positive changes, "We will mobilize our young to 
take it to the next level." 

Native leaders, said Chief Jourdain, must consider 
launching a systematic take-over of Indian Affairs offices 
across the country. He suys for more than a year protests 
and peaceful marches have fallen on the deaf cars of gov¬ 
ernment nnd there’s little lime left to resolve the important 
issues on flic table peacefully. 
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Saskatoon police 
force - or farce? 


by John Copley 


Shoddy investigations, no response to 911 emer¬ 
gency calls, traipsing over important forensic evi¬ 
dence and more, so much more in fact that not even a 
12-man RCMP task force, supplemented with one of 
the best forensic labs on the continent and extra man¬ 
power when necessity called, could unravel the truth 
or bring any conclusive evidence forward to shed 
some real light on a succession of tragic deaths that 
have plagued the City of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
for more than a decade. 

To confuse matters even more the province's former 
justice minister, Lloyd Axeworthy, called an end to 
the on-going investigations into the deaths of several 
Aboriginal men, three of whom appear to have died as 
a result of exposure to extreme weather conditions, 
and at least two who apparently succumbed within 
hours of being picked up by Saskatoon police. 

Leaders of the Federation of Saskatchewan Indian 
Nations, have continued to demand that the investiga¬ 
tions continue. Just last month, Saskatchewan's cur¬ 
rent Minister of Justice, Eric Cline, told media he 
could sec no distinction between the words "ongoing” 
investigation and “further” investigation and insisted 
that the RCMP would be pursuing the matter. It 
appears that is not the case. RCMP Media Relations 


Officer, Heather Russell, told Alberta Native 
News in a May 13 interview from her office 
in Regina that the investigation has conclud¬ 
ed, at least for now, and that task force mem¬ 
bers involved in the investigation have 
returned to their regular duties. She did con¬ 
firm that an inquiry into the death of Neil 
Stonechild, the first of several Native men to 
die (Nov. 1990) from exposure to freezing 
weather conditions, would begin in 
September. No date has been set. 

The RCMP task force was launched in the 
early part of 2000, shortly after another 
Aboriginal man, Darrell Knight, complained 
that he'd been driven to the outskirts of 
Saskatoon by two city police officers who 
took his coat, and then banged his head and 
face into their cruiser door as they threw him 
out in minus 20 degree weather and told him 
to walk home. He was lucky, he made it. But 
in the years between the Stonechild incident 
and the Knight incident several other Native 
men were found dead from exposure, their 
scantly clad bodies laying on the side of the 
road, just outside Saskatoon limits. 

Knight's two attackers, Dan Hatchen and 
Ken Munson, were fired from the Saskatoon 
police force, charged and convicted of 
unlawful confinement, and sentenced to jail. 
They failed in their appeal attempt and are 
currently serving their eight-month sen- 
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Questions surrounding the death of another 
Aboriginal man, Lawrence Wegner, like those in the 
case of yet another Native man, Rodney Naistus, have 
not yet been answered. The frozen bodies of the two 
men, both of whom died of exposure to the elements, 
were found in the same immediate vicinity where 
Darryl Knight said he was dropped off and told to 
walk home. 

Two long-time Saskatoon police officers, 43 year 
old Larry Hartwig, who has 17 years on the force and 
Constable Bradley Senger, 39, who's been on the job 
for the last 14 years, say they were both told that they 
were suspects in Stonechild's death when the RCMP 
task force began investigating that and other suspi¬ 
cious deaths in 2000. They’ve submitted affidavits 
requesting .standing at the upcoming September 
inquiry and funding for legal expenses, saying they 
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were each questioned about a dozen times by RCMP 
members seeking answers in Stonechild’s death. 

Inquests were ordered to determine the exact cause 
of death in the cases of Naistus, Wegner and another 
man, Lloyd Dustyhom, but no charges have been laid 
and no evidence has surfaced to indicate that these 
incidents, and that of Neil Stonechild, are related or 
even connected. The public inquiry into Stonechild’s 
death, who was just 17 years old when he was found 
frozen in the snow, is much broader in scope than the 
inquests held for the other victims and a decision on 
the matter isn’t expected to be announced before next 

A series of bad decisions and errors, including poor 
police investigation tactics in at least two of the cases, 
and missing pieces of evidence in another, have creat¬ 
ed an air of concern and bewilderment, if not suspi¬ 
cion, that some type of a cover-up came into play after 
media and the general public began to question the 
professional conduct of Saskatoon police. FSIN Vice 
Chief Lawrence Joseph, among others, says he's los¬ 
ing faith in the judicial system and in the ability of 
some police officers and their superiors to act without 
bias and racism when dealing with Aboriginal people. 
He’s called for another investigation, this time by an 
independent investigator. He says he can’t believe the 
RCMP, renown worldwide for their efficiency and 
expertise, have failed to come up with any evidence 
that could lead to further investigation or an arrest. He 
says he no longer has confidence that one police force 
can investigate another. 
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Saluting Aboriginal Elders 


Gathering 
Nokoom’s snow 

by Xavier Kataquapit 

It is 1988 in my home community of Attawapiskat 
on a bright beautiful winter morning. The sun is high 
in the sky and warms the cold weather to a more bear¬ 
able minus 20. Nokoom. my grandmother Louise, has 
called my mom asking for help to fetch snow for her 
drinking water. Nokoom is the Cree word for grand- 

She calls on me and my brothers on a regular basis 
to complete this chore. I volunteer to go and put on 
my heavy winter clothes for the walk across town to 
Nokoom's. 

When 1 arrive, 1 notice she already has a small 
snowmobile toboggan attached to her Yamaha Bravo 
snowmobile. She has not started the snowmobile and 
has been waiting for me to arrive. When I go inside 
to let her know I have arrived I find her anxious to 
leave and she is already bundled in a warm parka, 
snow pants and winter boots. Nokoom also wears a 
heavy black scarf over her head which is commonly 
worn by many of the older women in the community. 

This is a traditional practice that was popular with 
Cree women long ago when most people lived on the 
land. Nokoom is in her late sixties and is still active 
and wanting to go out on the land where she was bom 
and raised. She guides me to her shed where she 
keeps an old wooden snow shovel that was carved into 
shape by my late grandfather Xavier Paulmartin. She 
also gathers some old Canada Post mailbags that have 
been discarded but come in handy for carrying snow. 
They have been repaired and the bags have several 


patches covering up old holes. 

After this preparation I begin the task of starting a 
cold snowmachine. 1 am 12 years old and Nokoom 
trusts my skills at driving her little Yamaha. However. 
I am a thin young boy without much strength so I take 
some time in starting the small-engined Yamaha. She 
helps in the process by holding the throttle and con¬ 
trolling the choke valve as 1 pull 


the st 


chord as hard as 


After several false 
snowmachine under the control 
of Nokoom comes to life in a 
cloud of blue, two-stroke exhaust. 

Immediately she motions for me 
to take the throttle and keep it 
running. After a few minutes she 
directs me to run the machine and 
drive around the house to warm 
up the engine. When we are 
ready, she climbs aboard the 
snowmachine behind me and we 
head into the woods north of the 
community pulling our toboggan 

I drive slowly and with great 
care so as not to surprise or upset 
Nokoom. She is the leader of this 
journey and taps me on the shoul¬ 
der or raises her voice over the 
noise of the engine to guide me 
here and there on our way to the lake where we will 
gather our snow. We ride on an old trail which is 
packed well by snowmobile traffic, past the west end 
of the airpoit i unway to a small lake a short distance 
away. Nokoom directs me to the north shore and tells 
me to stop on the hard packed snow created by the 
recent traffic of many snowmobiles. 


We begin our work of gathering snow. She handles 
the wooden snow shovel and clears the top layer of 
snow carefully. 1 stand beside her holding the mailbag 
open as she pours pure white crystalline snow into the 
sack. She takes her time and gathers the snow care¬ 
fully. Every once in a while she stops to clear liny 
specks of foreign material front the pure, white snow. 

She enjoys being out in the 
open air, on the land and 
under the bright sun and blue 
sky. This is a task she has 
done most of her life and is a 
familiar chore that she enjoys. 

We fill two bags of snow 
and when we are done, 1 have 
the job of lifting the heavy 
bags. I stumble and stagger 
under the weight and after 
much effort, heave the sacks 
of snow into the sled. We 
repeat the team effort of start- 

time the engine comes to life a 
little easier. I drive us home 
slowly and with care, through 
the narrow forest trail leading 

When we arrive at her home 
we spend more time bringing 
the snow indoors to fill her 
fresh water barrel. After all our work, she prepares a 
pot of tea and brings out some cookies to eat before I 
leave to go home. The house is warm and 1 sit at the 
table with Nokoom drinking tea. She is thankful for 
the help and I feel good at being able to spend time 
with her. Nothing was more important today than get¬ 
ting Nokoom's snow. 
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Bill Reid 


by Doris Shadbolt 

published bv Douglas & Mcinlyre, Vancouver 
ISBN :0-295-97750-7 


II, collaborating on projects 
h as the centennial celebrations 
of 1967 which featured an exhibi¬ 
tion entitled The Arts of the 
Raven. Shadbolt was director of 
the art gallery by this time, and 
Reid came into the project a 




review by H.C Miller 


Bill Reid was a highly acclaimed Haida artist 
known for giving his people optimism and pride 
through his brilliant art work. Reid crafted small and 
delicate jewellery items from gold and silver and was 
also a master carver of the huge totem poles for which 
the Haida people arc famous. Author Doris Shadbolt 
has presented the expanse of talents portrayed by this 
remarkable man in an updated Douglas & McIntyre 
release entitled Bill Reid. 

When Reid, one of North America's great.artists, 
died on March 13, 1998, he left behind a legacy of 
magnificent art that drew deeply on that of his Haida 
ancestors. His work continues to be exhibited interna¬ 
tionally and is in many private and public collections 
around the world. This book celebrating the artist and 
his work was first published in 1986. For the updated 
edition, Doris Shadbolt has written a new chapter cov¬ 
ering Reid's last years from 1987 to 1998, including 
his masterwork, the great bronze sculpture titled The 
Spirit of Haida Gwaii, as well as the moving details of 
his ceremonial Haida burial on Haida Gwaii. 

In a long career, Reid embraced many art forms, 
driven always by a passion for the well-made, well- 
crafted object. This impulse, combined with his grad¬ 
ual rediscovery of a rich Haida cultural heritage, 
informed and inspired his development as a visual 


Through the 40 years of his evolv¬ 
ing career, he relearned the under¬ 
standing of nature which his 
ancestors had portrayed in early 
works completed before the com¬ 
ing of the Europeans. 

Shadbolt, in the preface to the 
216 pages that tell Reid's story in 
prose and pictures, says the lime 
had come to record Reid’s life and 


“Bill t< 


e portion 


ments. Lavishly illustrated with photographs of Bill 
Reid's major works and events from his life, this new 
edition features more than 40 colour photographs. 

Shadbolt was curator of the Vancouver Art Gallery 
in the 1930s and 60s when she met Reid. Over the 
years, they became fast friends and co-workers as 
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found new form and meaning in 
the present. Because of his stature 
and the body of the work he has 
produced, because of his relation 
to the evolving culture, it is time 
for a book about him," she says. 

The intricate designs of his jew¬ 
ellery are sought after world wide. 

Some have detachable sections 
which can be worn on their own; 
others have a flip-up mask, por¬ 
traying the alter-ego of the deity. 

A gold and diamond necklace has 
which can be worn separately as a brooch. All are pic¬ 
tured tastefully and exquisitely on the pages of the 
book. 

Shadbolt’s book Bill Reid explores the life and 
career of the master artist. While living in Toronto as 
a young adult he signed up for a jewellery course and 
discovered an aptitude for artistic design. This was the 
beginning of a new life's calling for Reid, as through 
reading art books, he began to be aware of Aboriginal 
artistry. At the same time, the yearning to leant about 
his own heritage grew stronger, and he returned to the 
west coast. Over the next few years, he began an 
adventure of self-discovery on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. Haida emblems and crests began to appear on 
his jewellery. He listened to the old traditions, and got 
to know his grandfather for the first time. He began to 
respect the honesty and sensitivity of his maternal 



HELP WANTED 


The Edmonton Queen Riverboat is 
Setting ready to open for our 
summer sailing season again and we 
have openings for the following 
positions: 


Servers, Bartenders, Reservation 
bookings. Kitchen staff. 
Hostess, Special Events 
Coordinator & Cleaning staff. 


We are an equal opportunity 
employer. Please fax your resume 
immediately to 
(780) 460-5484 or 
e-mail: sales@edmontonqueen.com 




E dmonto n 

U EEN 


RIVERBOAT CRUISE 


KAPOWN CENTRE 


CCHSA Approved / An Accredited Program 


Chemical dependency services 
directed toward people 
18 years of age and older. 

Six week residential program 


Phone: (780)751-3921 
Fax: (780)751-3831 

Box 40, Grouard, Alberta TOG ICO 


Bill Reid 


by Doris Shadbolt 


Curator Doris Shadbolt 
presents a 
stunning book 
celebrating the 
magnificent work 
of one of North 
America’s great 
artists Bill Reid. 

Lavishly illustrated 
with photographs o 
brilliant sculptures 
and beautiful 
jewellery. Shadbolt chronicles the life of the 
artist and his rekindling of the Haida culture. 



I Douglas & McIntyre 


relations, and listened to the Elders who remembered 
when there was pride in being Haida. Seeing some of 
the same emblems in the totem poles, he became 
interested in carving. 

Reclaiming and salvaging poles from abandoned 
village sites throughout the Queen Charlotte Islands 
caused his resignation from the CBC as it was a full¬ 
time endeavour and one which he welcomed. He was 
later invited to partake in the construction of a Haida 
village on the University of British Columbia campus, 
a project which took several enjoyable years. 

In 1973 it was discovered that Reid had Parkinson’s 
disease. The shaking of hands and arms which is char¬ 
acteristic of the disease slowed him down only slight¬ 
ly and he kept up his schedule of work. Eventually, 
however, the disease took its-toll and he died in 1998. 

Reid's ashes are buried in his ancestral lands at 
Haida Gwaii. His mother’s Raven Clan, in full cere¬ 
mony and at a traditional burial site, conducted three 
days of ceremony. Drums and chanting, feasting and 
speeches by chiefs - they were days of mourning and 
days of joy. Bill Reid was an artist who had left a tan¬ 
gible contribution to the cultural meaning of the Haida 
people, and they loved him for it. Today his work is 
carried on by his second wife. Dr. Marline Reid, chair 
of the Bill Reid Foundation which preserves the art 
and continues the legacy of the much-loved man. 

Bill Reid by Doris Shadbolt is a wonderful tribute 
book that belongs in the libraries and homes of every¬ 
one who has a love for art and a respect for culture. 


^uncanfrprst nation 


P.O. Box 148 • Brownvale, Alberta • T0H 0L0 
Telephone (780) 597-3777 
Fax (780) 597-3920 
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Roy Thomas 
The Spirit of 
Ahnisnabae Art 

A Gallery Edition 

by James R. Stevens 
ISBN:0-9688345-0-7 

review by John Copley 

Roy Thomas' first book release. The Spirit Of 
Ahnisnabae Art, written in collaboration with author, 
James R. Stevens, is reminiscent of an ancient treas¬ 
ure chest, filled with enough fabulous riches to satis¬ 
fy any dream. The value of this treasure chest, how¬ 
ever, can’t be measured in gold, because unlike pre¬ 
cious metals, the combining forces of human determi¬ 
nation, good friendships and incredible talent, are 
priceless. So too is the finished package by Thomas 
and Stevens, an upbeat, well written, beautifully craft¬ 
ed autobiography, encompassed by an array of 
Thomas’ finest artistic creations and surrounded with 
quotes and reflections that will bring every reader an 
intimate look at one of Canada’s most outstanding 

The Spirit Of Ahnisnabae Art is an exquisite limited 
edition text and reasonably priced at $79, it belongs 
on every bookshelf, in every library and in every 
Native Studies classroom. Sure, you might find the 
odd typo, but they are easy to excuse when you con¬ 
sider the enormity of the task completed by Thomas 
and Stevens. They wrote, created, collaborated, organ¬ 
ized and shared the difficult job of self-publishing 
their first book - and they did an excellent job. 

In an interview, Roy Thomas said, “nothing like this 
can come together without help, and I am truly grate¬ 
ful that I have so many friends who stepped up to offer 
their support. James and I thank each of them for their 
inspiration and their assistance.” Short biographies 
thanking and remembering many of his friends over 
the years appear on pages 115 through 124. 

Roy Thomas, bom in the northwestern Ontario 
community of Long Lac, in 1949, is an international¬ 
ly celebrated and respected Ahnisnabae (Ojibway) 
artist, storyteller and Elder. We expect the best from 
him because he’s never delivered anything but the 
best. His first solo art exhibition took place at 
Toronto's Nightingale Gallery in 1966. His first group 
exhibit was held a year later at the Oakville Centre in 
Oakville, Ontario. Over the years he’s painted thou¬ 
sands of pictures and told thousands of stories, but I 
think you’ll agree. The Spirit Of Ahnisnabae Art, is his 
best work yet. That’s because this latest effort, a 135- 
page recollection of his life, told through both dia¬ 
logue and art, reveals far more about the man than any 
single picture or group collection ever could. And you 
will be impressed. 

James Stevens, author of Sacred Legends of Sandy 
Lake, was bom in 1940. He has an obvious flair for 
descriptive discourse and a grassroots approach that 
every reader will find delightful, forthright and coura¬ 
geous. He’s listened to Roy Thomas' stories, his rec¬ 
ollections and his anecdotes and he’s discovered the 
artist’s uncanny insight into the simplicity of life, the 
power of peace, the reverence for the earth and for all 
living creatures on it. The story Stevens weaves as he 
walks the streets of Thomas’ memory is not always 
pleasant, but life has its ups and downs and Roy’s life 


Roy Thomas was a happy child in a large fam¬ 
ily who spent a great amount of time with his sis¬ 
ter. his grandfather and grandmother, trekking 
over the land in winter, portaging the rivers in 
summer. The warm and caring relationship 
shared by his grandparents filled young Roy with 
wonder. These fond memories revisited him 
years later, and gave him comfort and support. In 
times of need the good memories of his early 
years brought the struggling artist back to reality 
and give him the courage to stand up and start 

Residential school played a part in Roy’s life 
and though it's a part that most who attended 
them would like to forget, the artist dedicated 
this chapter of his life to a chapter in his book. 
Thomas, an orphan when he was placed in the 
school, didn't suffer from some of the more 
vicious abuses documented in over 11,000 law 
suits brought forth by former residential school 
survivors and their families over the past few 
years, but he suffered nonetheless. For five long 
years he was forced to leant and live another cul¬ 
ture, while his became lost in obscurity and con¬ 
fusion; his culture, his lifestyle, his family 
snatched away. 

Parties, alcohol, shunning responsibility, trou¬ 
ble with the law - you name it, Roy Thomas like¬ 
ly did it - but even though much of his erratic 
behaviour, came about as a direct result of those n 
dential school days, he says bitterness and divisi 
ness don’t pay dividends and don' 

He also says that no matter how m 
end up settling for, it won’t be enough. 

“In life,” he remarks, “you must find a way 
yourself on the journey. Only you can do it. 
Residential school did not put a beer bottle 
hand, 1 did. And I came to realize that 
one who could throw it away." 

To truly understand what inspires the artist to put hi 



many people, but to Roy Thomas, it means lie’s come 
full circle. From the carefree merriment of childhood 
to the challenges and tribulations of youth, Roy 
Thomas now resides in the realm of respect and dig- 
er how much money victims „ity an( j though he is not an old man, lie certainly has 
the wisdom of the Elders. Recognition, lie realizes, is 
not something you strive to achieve; neither is respect. 
“These things are earned," he said, “We should not 
n ">y be seeking personal glory when there is so much 
is the only tragedy among us. Respect comes only after years of 
hard work, and only if the work is respectable. It is 
enough to be able to accomplish your goals, to realize 
pamt brush to canvas, readers will have to buy the y 0llr potential. If recognition or applause follow, then 


book, view the many powerful visions within its pages 
and read the words that Roy Thomas lias inscribed 
under a number of his selected works. 

“Once," admitted the 53 year old artist, “I tried to 
paint for recognition and praise, but that was the 
wrong way, and for me, the troubled way. I 
ular but not happy. I made mistakes and became heav 
ily involved with alcohol. The Elders helped me 


should be accepted gracefully, 

Roy Thomas currently lives in Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, with his wife Louise and their two sons. Roy 
is not only creating art, but selling art, writing books 
s me anl j readying himself for an upcoming tour of western' 
P°P' Canada. In fact, he will be exhibiting his artwork, and 
his book, at the Bcarclaw Gallery in Edmonton from 
June 7 through June 20. Roy will be visiting the 


find myself. They told me to be careful gallery, located at 10403 - 124 Street from 1:00 p.m. 

Tl '“' , " 1 ' 4 ”* until 4.00 p.m. on Saturday, June 7, to welcome guests 


what I was saying with my work. They told 


ies. They told me of life. They told me of the impor- a nd autograph his book. Don’ 


tions and culture lightly. You must have respect for th roU g 


re and where you come from. The old ot 
nes. They — 
h life and 


have set 
have learned great knowl¬ 
edge. I believe the Elders 
arc our most valuable asset. 
They deserve respect. 
Elders must be listened to, 
they must be sought out for 
their advice. The stories 
they pass on are important 
and crucial to our survival 
and success as a people." 

The words, the symbols 
and the paintings found 
throughout the pages of The 
Spirit of Ahnisnabae Art 
will mean many things to 


We respect and honour the First Nation and Metis Elders 

penn-co 

Construction Canada Ltd. 

“Building Confidence Through Performance" 

Box 200, Blumenorl, Manitoba R0A 0C0 
Tel. Steinbach (204) 326-1341 Winnipeg (204) 452-6118 
Fax (204) 326-4967 

We are proud to serve a First Nation Clientele 
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Gordon 
Tootoosis — 
Man of many 
roles 


Most people know Gordon Tootoosis as a film ar 


his home reserve where he 
years ago is named. Tootoosis is steeped 
in his culture and dedicated to his people. 

As a child he was taken from his home and forced 
into residential school where the brutality and humili¬ 
ation he suffered filled him with anger and led to alco¬ 
holism. which he has battled successfully for 25 years. 
His self-discipline also enabled him to quit smoking, 
which he started when he was 12. 

Blessed with talent and ambition from an early age, 
Tootoosis excelled at many things. He and his brother 
Wildred became accomplished traditional powwow 
singers and dancers, performing and winning champi¬ 
onships across North America, and touring South 


television actor. Fewer have seen his many stage per- America and Europe in the 1960s and ‘70s. He has 
formanccs. now become a popular powwow announcer. In the 

However, the complexity and diversity of the many political arena, he served as band chief and vice-pres- 
rolcs he has played in real life arc equally the measure idem of the Federation of Saskatchewan Indian 
of this talented and dedicated man. Those roles span |q at ions. He has also worked as a social worker, with 
the rodeo and political arenas and the powwow particular concern for children and young offenders, 
grounds, as well as the stage and screen. He developed his talent as an artist pursuing studies 

And the most important to him arc his roles as hus- j n painting, sculpture and drama. His acting career 

band, father and grandfather, and the stage on which he gan j n earnest in 1972 when he was cast as 

those roles arc played - his farm in Saskatchewan. Almighty Voice in the film "Alien Thunder" appear- 

A descendant of the legendary Plains Cree Chief ing w j,h Donald Sutherland. Since then he has 

appeared in more than 40 movies, sharing the screen 
with such major stars as Brad Pitt, Sir Anthony 
Hopkins and Aiden Quinn in "Legends of the Fall 
with Ben Affleck and Charlize Theron in “Reindeer 
Games," and with Meg Tilly and Christine Lahti in 
“Leaving Normal." Other films include “Anasazi 
Moon," “Alaska," “Lone Star." “Pocahontas: The 
Legend," and “Black Rohe." 

No stranger to television, Tootoosis may be best 
remembered for his role in "North of 60" as the vil¬ 
lainous Albert Golo. He has also appeared in the “Due 
South," “Lonesome Dove," and “ Hawkeye " series. 

One of his biggest chal- 


We are proud to honour our Elders. Your wisdom has 
helped preserve our language, culture and traditions. 
On behalf of Sam Minoose "Tech Service" & Staff of 


Paul Band 



sion movie “Big Bear," because of hi 
respect for the legendary leader. 

Despite his success and acclaim, however. 
Tootoosis has another, more insistent priority — fam¬ 


ily. 


i and guidanct 


! e honour the Elders for 

OVERPASS AUTO TRUCK 

& EQUIPMEI^SALES INC. 


past, present and future. 


the ti 


le of the televi- 


He and his wife, Irene, now a college in 
he married in 1965. had three daughters, Disa, Alannis 
and Glynis, and two adopted sons, Lee and Clint. In 
1997, daughter Glynis died of cancer at the age of 28. 
leaving four children whose father had committed sui¬ 
cide the previous year. 

Tootoosis made “some major adjustments” in his 
lifestyle so that he and his wife could n 


EXCELLENCE IN SERVICE 



COMMUNITY HEALTH 
REPRESENTATIVE 


The Kapuwe'no First Nation is accepting applications for a , 
CHR to become involved with the information, instruction, and 
guidance of our members related to health practices and proper 
utilization of the health care system. 


REQUIREMENTS 


A Community Health Representative Certificate 
Must be enthusiastic, motivated and work well within a tear 
Must have clear CWIS and CPIC investigations provided w 
Must have a valid Alberta Drivers License 


Salary dependent upon qualifications and experience. 
CLOSING DATE: Until position is filled 


PLEASE SUBMIT RESUME TO: 

Candace Lewis. Health Director 
Kapawe'no First Nation 
Box 10. Grouard. AB TOG ICO 
Fax: (780)751-3864 


5455 CALGARY TRAIL SOUTHBOUND NW 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T6H 4J9 
TOLL FREE 1-800-661-9985 
FAX (780) 437-4621 • PHONE (780) 436-9970 

WE SERVICE ALL MAKES AND MODELS 


orphaned youngsters. He 
says it’s a fulltime job 
being Mr. Mom and tak¬ 
ing care of his grandchil¬ 
dren and horses. 

Meanwhile, he still 
finds time for acting and 
his other interests, and 
works to ensure that his 
grandchildren, and his 
many Aboriginal fans, are 
proud of their culture and 
heritage. 
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Youth Awareness 


Gathering targets healthy 
spirit for youth 


An exciting weekend of cultural, 
recreational and educational events is 
being hosted by the five First Nations of 
the Lesser Slave Lake Indian Regional 
Council. On May 30 and 31. youth from 
the Driftpile. Kapowe'no. Sawridge. 
Sucker Creek and Swan River First 
Nations will gather in the Treaty 8 
House to attend seminars, a talent show, 
a hip-hop celebration, and barbeque. as 
well as other events. 

Rhonda Willier is one of the organiz¬ 
ers of the weekend and says the theme of 
the conference is "Maintaining a 
Healthy Spirit," and is aimed at the 
youth in the area. "It's an opportunity to 
gather together as young Aboriginal 
people embarking on 
the fast-paced reali¬ 
ties of life," she says. 

"We need to empow¬ 
er our youth with 
education and sup¬ 
port for successful 


The organizers of 
the area First 
Nations communi¬ 
ties recognize that 

^ their population is 
between the ages of 
12 and 19. "We need 
to promote opportunities for them to 
maintain a healthy spirit,” she says. 

Ten different seminars have been 
scheduled and local people have been 
recruited as guest speakers wherever 
possible. "We have great resources right 


get the message across to our young 
people that there are many alternatives 
they can choose which will lead to 
healthy and successful lifestyles." 

Donnie Twin of the Swan River First 
Nation will facilitate a session on the 
medicine wheel and its cultural teach¬ 
ings, and Denny Bellerose from 
Driftpile will help youth connect to their 
inner musical talents in a workshop 
exploring healing through music. As 
well. AIDS awareness and healthy com¬ 
munities will be topics in a session 
organized by Marilyn Willier from 
Lesser Slave Lake Regional Council. 

The truth on how alcohol and drugs 
can destroy First Nations communities 
will be emphasized by Bob Maracle of 
the Kapown Treatment centre and facili¬ 
tators from the Treaty Eight Health 
Authority will explore tobacco usage. 
Careers in the health industry will also 
be featured. The youth themselves have 


lent a hand in co-ordinating the confer¬ 
ence. and were active in choosing time¬ 
ly topics for presentation. 

Elders storytelling is proving to be a 
popular workshop. "We'll have Elders 
from all five First Nations present. It's so 
good to have them involved, and the 
youth appreciate the time with them. 
The Elders themselves also welcome the 
opportunity to talk to the young people, 
and they are all very excited about the 
weekend's activities," Ms. Willier adds. 

Local police will be presenting infor¬ 
mation on the new Criminal Justice Act. 
As the peace officers are from the Lesser 
Slave Lake Indian Regional Police, they 
develop a good rela¬ 
tionship with the 

young people. 
"There's a gap that 
needs to be filled. 
There's lingering 

inter-generational 
effects from the resi¬ 
dential school expe- 
» - » rience which has 

^\\ Y eliminated the trust 

' x of the RCMP and 
other police," she 

says. Creating a set¬ 
ting where they can 
be friends and enjoy 
a positive relation- 
is paramount. Self- 
awareness and defining balance in 
choice are also seminar topics which 
will be offered throughout the weekend. 
All the workshops are happening in tra¬ 
ditional tipi settings and opportunities 
for sweats and other cultural activities 
will be available. The leaders of the 
communities are going to be well-repre¬ 
sented to show their support, says 
Rhonda Willier. 

The weekend will also include a talent 
show where youth will showcase their 
musical abilities, with first, second, and 
third prizes going to top performers in 
two age categories. 

"To be a proud and strong nation, we 
must plant for the future. We're actually 
having a ceremony where we will hand 
out trees to be taken home and planted in 
each community. It will be symbolic of 
our love of Mother Earth, of the strong 
future we envision for our youth, and a 
tangible promise for this conference to 
be repeated every year," she says. 

"It's important for our youth to 
acknowledge their past, and to have our 
support and help in choosing wisely the 
direction their lives will go in the 
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ana traoe companies which specialize m Commercial and Industrial 
Construction. We wil manage your entire protect as a Prime Contractor or 
•e mu do specific trade scopes We specialize in concrete work. 
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Maintaining A 
Healthy Spirit 

May 30 - 31, 2003 

SUCKER CREEK FIRST NATION TREATY 8 HOUSE 

1st Annual Youth Gathering 2003 
The theme of Maintaining a Healthy Spirit reflects on a 
search for Youth within our communities and schools... An 
opportunity to gather as a Nation of Young Aboriginal 
People. As we embark on the fast paced realities of life, we 
need to empower our Youth with education and support for 
their life paths, with the opportunity for 
* Maintaining a Healthy Spirit! 

Driftpile First Nation 
I Kapawe'no First Nation 
Sawridqe First Nation 
fat Sucker Creek First Nation 
i Swan River First Nation 

Agas 12 -19 


CREE CLAN 
SOUND CREW 

PRESENTS 


KEZ-HOP 2003 


Northern Alberta's 
Hottest Hip-Hop Celebration 
- Sucker Creek First Nation - 
Recreation Facility 

Saturday, May 31, 2003 

M.C. Baltics B-Boy Bailies 

20 spots available 30 spots available 

Cash Payouts lor both evenls: 

1*’ $1000 2" d $750 3 rd $500 

Judges for event; 

RED POWER SQUAD 


Everyone Welcome • Dance to touow 


= 


Thanks for your support 

Lesser Slave Lake Indian Regional Council 
Driftpile: First Nation 
Kapawe’no First Nation 
Sawridge First Nation 
Sucker Creek First Nation 
Swan River First Nation 
Treaty 8 Health Authority 


Conference Coordinators 


Devin Bellerose 

Driftpile First Nation • 780-355-3382 

Rhonda Willier 


ZERO TOLERANCE FOR DRUGS, ALCOHOL & VIOLENCE 






















Rainbow Spirit provides path for 
Aboriginal students in Edmonton 


Alberta Native News May, 2003 


Alberta Learning Minister Lyle Oberg received a 
standing ovation on April 30 when he announced $1 
million in funding for the continuation of the highly- 
successful Rainbow Spirit Project. In place since 
September 2001, the project has greatly increased the 
success of Aboriginal students in Edmonton’s Catholic 
School system. 

A study in 2000 concluded that most Aboriginal stu¬ 
dents noted a need for schools to be more sensitive 
and responsive to their needs, adding the students' 
voices to the concerns already observed by parents, 
staff and school officials. "We are committed to 
enhancing the school satisfaction of Aboriginal stu¬ 
dents, parents, Elders, and the community, while 
exposing non-Aboriginal students and their families 
to a different world view," said Oberg. 

The pilot project includes more than 5000 students 


and 300 staff from six schools, including St. 
Alphonsus, St. Patrick, St. Elizabeth Seton, and 
Annunciation elementary/junior high schools, 
and St. Francis Xavier and St. Joseph 


Quikmr; 
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FLIGHT SCHEDULE „ 


► THINGS YOU SHOULD KN0WI 


Quiki 


High Schools. Each has 
teacher liaison person who provides 
on-site support to Aboriginal stu¬ 
dents, and connects with their 
families, the community and 
other school support staff. As 
well, the school curricula are 
inter-woven with references 
Aboriginal culture and per¬ 
spectives, including math, 
social studies, language 
arts, health, life skills, and 
physical education. 

Library materials arc also 
enhanced to ensure 
Aboriginal content is present. 

Edmonton Catholic School Board chairperson 
Charile Koester says that the added funding will 
allow the school district to continue to research 
and carry out the best practices in Aboriginal 
education. "The funding will assist in providing 
curriculum adaptation, 
cultural awareness 

programs. and -mj/St.® 

career development 

opportunities for our students such as our anm 
Aboriginal Youth Career Fair," he says. 

Each staff of the project schools has access 



Louis Bull 
Servlco Station 


Box 130 

Hobbema, AB TOC 1 NO 
Phone (780) 585-3786 



te Elders of the Metis and First Nations. 




5th Floor, Provincial Building 
9915 Franklin Avenue 
Ft. McMurray, AB T9H 2K4 
Ph: (780) 743-7416 Fax: (780) 743-7225 


increased professional development c 
based on the unique culture and desired outcomes of 
their Rainbow Spirit school. Aboriginal traditions and 
culture are also represented in areas of recreation, fine 
arts, and life or career development. Altogether, these 
enhancements have seen the numbers of Aboriginal 
high school graduates increase yearly. Oberg cited the 
heightened awareness for non-Aboriginal students 
and teachers of the many contributions of Aboriginal 
Canadians to this province and this country as one 
of the key components of the success of 
Rainbow Spirit. "I have been 
impressed with the positive results 
that have been achieved in many 
ireas and I am looking for¬ 
ward to seeing the program 
grow," said Oberg, whose 
career as learning minister 
has often seen him 
embroiled in controversial, 
less-positive ventures such 
as the labour dispute during 
the 2002 teacher's strike. 

As a result of the project. 
Aboriginal students now have a 
designated role model and advocate 
their schools to whom they have 
ss on a daily basis. Their classroom 
materials reflect an Aboriginal perspec¬ 
tive as do many non-classroom activities. 
They have greater contact with Elders 
and traditional teachings within their 
school. Ongoing evaluation and data col¬ 
lection since 
the project's 
' inception have 

gathered positive feedback, 
and the results will continue to be monitored. In the 
long term, increased academic success is expected to 
see more Aboriginal students accessing post-second¬ 
ary institutions. They will feel that school staff has an 
understanding of the issues facing Aboriginal people 
in Canada. On the other hand, the non-Aboriginal stu¬ 
dents will be exposed to Aboriginal perspectives and 
will participate in cultural activities. They will have 
positive experiences with members of the Aboriginal 
community. 

Students feel that the improved atmosphere in their 
schools allows them to retain their unique identities as 
Aboriginal people, and that the school staff are more 
supportive and understanding of their educational 
needs. That's just what Charlie Koester wants to hear. 
"The goal is to provide Aboriginal students with edu¬ 
cational environments that promote a sense of belong¬ 
ing and community, and more importantly an environ¬ 
ment that promotes Aboriginal success." 



We respect the First Nation and Metis Elders 
and salute their important contributions, from 
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PROFESSIONAL OILFIELD 
SCOUTING 


Phone 1-888-261-7630 


For Reservations: 


P.O. Box 1153, Red Deer, Alberta T4N 6S6 
Email: wildcQtelusplonet.net 


ft 
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Renfrew is 

KidS FAS Respite Day Camp 

JUOI . ^ 4, j|drw 3ant J 10 years of 

oge with a dioanosis related to 
prenatal alcohol exposure. 


With support from an occupational therapist, speech- 
language pathologist and a psychologist, children will 
develop social skills while they participate in 
gross-motor play, games, crafts and songs. 

This unique program runs one Saturday 
per month from 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

2050 - 21 Street NE, Calgary, AT 



In Edmonton (750) 732-7545 (QUIK) 
In Calgary (403) 265-7645 (QUIK) 
Toll Free 1 (600) 551-7645 (QUIK) 
Internet www.quikair.ca 



Consulting 

C Consulting Ltd. Engineers 


Civil, Municipal, Industrial, Transportation, Environmental, Planning, 
“olf CourseP 


Building Design, Golf Course Design Services 


EDMONTON, AB MOO, 9808 42“ Avenue Fax (710) 4634)177 

GRANDE PRAIRIE, AB *202,10712 100* Sheet Fax (780) 5394)887 

PEACE RIVER, AB *3,8909 96* Sheet Fox (780) 624-3732 

CAMROSE, AB _50)8 52"Sheet_Fax (780) 672 9)46 


■e (780) 463-3950 
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editors Lisa Frink, Rila S. Shepard, 
Gregory A. Reinhardt 
published by University of Calgary Press; 
University Press of Colorado 
ISBN.0-87081-687-X 

review by John Copley 


mAriY FACE5 OF GETIOER 

I ROLLS AND relationships through time 

IN INDIGENOUS NORTHERN COMMUNITIES 


A joint project between the University of Calgary 
and the University Press of Colorado has shed some 
interesting light on a subject darkened mostly by his¬ 
tory, but also by man's mistaken belief that he is the 
master of his own destiny. 

Many Faces of Gender: Roles and Relationships 
Through Time in Indigenous Northern Communities 
might not be the ideal book for the average reader of 
light fiction, but those interested in the study of 
anlhropology, and those seeking answers to today’s 
questions by scouring the evolution of man's history 
on earth, will find this new release both unique and 
refreshing. 

The 257-page book, which includes four main sec¬ 
tions and a dozen different chapters, was researched, 
compiled and edited by the professor of anthropology 
at the University of Indianapolis, Gregory Reinhardt 
and his colleagues, Rita Shepard, a research associate 
and the coordinator of education outreach at the 
Costcn Institute of Archaeology and Lisa Frink, a 
graduate student of anthropology at the University of 
Wisconsin. Together, and with the help of numerous 
other learned scholars, the trio has compiled an 
impressive and somewhat intricate pattern of informa¬ 
tion regarding the vital role that women have played 
in the Indigenous communities of North America's 
most northern regions. The authors, in fact, have gone 
a step further and as a result have provided their read¬ 
ers with an interdisciplinary manuscript that address- 
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es not only the shortage of information that accurate¬ 
ly portrays and analyses the rale that gender plays in 
Aboriginal societies, but also challenges the set-in¬ 
stone conceptions that allow us to conclude that the 
silence with which northern Aboriginal women gov¬ 
ern their lives today, has anything to do with tradition, 
or with a female inferiority complex. 

The authors of Many Faces of Gender offer unusual 
and compelling insight into the lives, customs and 
responsibilities of northern Indigenous women, and 
through the introduction of researched fact, help shred 
the fallacy and the 'weaker-gender' myth that for 
decades has left the subjects of their book saddled 
with misconceptions derived through both ignorance 
and man's self-serving belief that he is the strength of 
the family, the sole provider, the only thinker/doer. 

Reinhardt. Shepard and Frink were determined to 
enlighten their readers and offer them a better under¬ 
standing about the complicated nature of northern 
Aboriginal communities and the social and economic 
processes therein. They've succeeded, and have done 
so by offering numerous case studies, and the findings 
of other anthropology experts whose work, in one 
environment or another, adds credence to a growing 
list of facts that help prove conclusively that the role 
of the Aboriginal woman in northern Native commu¬ 
nities is not only important, but imperative to the sur¬ 
vival of northern Indigenous culture. 

Available since February this year through the 
University of Calgary Press and the University Press 
of Colorado, Many Faces of Gender: Roles and 
Relationships Through Time in Indigenous Northern 
Communities is also available through the Las Vegas 
Libraries at the University of Nevada via their New 
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Books, Microfilms in Anthropology and Ethnic 
Studies program. 

Ideal for anthropologists, archaeologists and stu¬ 
dents interested in the cross-disciplinary studies of 
gender, women, households and lithics. Many Faces 
of Gender doubles as a powerful reference source that 
offers a multitude of information about other books, 
their authors and the contributions they've made in 
their studies of northern Indigenous peoples. 

Many Faces of Gender: Roles and Relationships 
Through Time in Indigenous Northern Communities 
brings an increased awareness to a cultural impor¬ 
tance that for too long has been kept in the dark. 
Reinhardt. Shepard and Frink have done a remarkable 
job of dispelling myth by introducing a new wave of 
truths that help to shed light on the reality and impor¬ 
tance of northern Indigenous women. 


Book Review 


Glass Teepee 

by Garry Gottfriedson 
editor Bette Shippam 
Thistledown Press 
lSBN:l-894345-47-9 

A passionate and provocative collection of poetry, 
Glass Teepee finds its roots in the experiences and tra¬ 
ditions of Canada's first peoples. Some pieces draw 
on the landscape, philosophy and culture of the 
Secwepemc (Shuswap) territory and original inhabi¬ 
tants, while others comment on Aboriginal reserve 
politics and the complicated realities experienced by 
Natives in urban centres. 

Garry Gottfriedson was born and raised in 
Kamloops, British Columbia, and currently works as 
a councillor for the Kamloops Indian Band, an 
instructor at the University College of the Cariboo, 
and as a self-employed rancher. He holds a Master 's 
Degree in Education from Simon Fraser University, 
and was awarded the Gerald Red Elk Creative Writing 
Scholarship by the Naropa Institute in Boulder 
Colorado, where he studied with Allen Ginsberg and 
Anne Waldman. His work has been widely antholo¬ 
gized and published nationally and internationally. He 
is the author of In Honour of Our Grandmothers: 
Imprints of Cultural Survival (Theytus Books 1994) 
and One Hundred Years of Contact (Secwepemc 
Cultural Education Society 1990). 
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Metis Youth Role Models 
celebrated with gala banquet 


The achievements of Metis youth were celebrated 
last month at the National Metis Youth Role Model 
awards at a gala 
banquet in the 
Grand Hall of the 
Canadian 
Museum of 
Civilization. The 
awards have been 
held each year 
since July 2000 
and are now the 
highlight of the 
annual National 
Metis Youth 
Conference. The 
National Metis 
Youth Role Model 
Program was cre¬ 
ated, designed and 
implemented by 
the National 
Metis Youth 

Advisory Council and represents a collective 
approach to recognize and celebrate the achievements 
of Metis Youth. 

This year’s recipients are Remi Dupont. Personal 
Achievement, Kristinn Frederickson, Career 
Achievement, Real Carriere, Culture and Heritage. 
Jennifer Brown, Volunteer Services, Jacqueline 
Lavallee, Athletic Achievement, Christian Anderson, 
Academic Achievement. 

This year also saw the introduction of a new award, 
the Gabriel Dumont Award for Valour. The recipient 
of this inaugural award is Claude Lambert Jr. who 
risked his own life to pull his father out of the freez¬ 
ing water when the elder Lambert went through the 
ice while commercial fishing. The MNYAC believes 


s award, like the others before it, will only cc 
o grow as more people become aware of i 
existence. 



will inspire other youth. 

The National Metis Youth Role Model Program is 
looking for Metis Youth who are 29 yrs old and 
younger and have demonstrated an achievement in 
one of seven recognition categories. 

All nominees will receive a certificate of apprecia¬ 
tion for their achievement and their names will be 
included on the Honor Roll for the upcoming year on 
promotional materials. 

The recipients of the National Metis Youth Role 
Model Program will be announced at the Metis 
National Youth Advisory Council’s Annual 
Conference. 

They may be asked to make presentations at com¬ 
munity, regional or national meetings and celebra¬ 
tions. They will support the goals of the National 
Metis Youth Role Model Program by sharing the story 
of their achievements and encouraging other youth to 
achieve excellence. 

For more information about the program contact the 
Director of Youth Initiatives at the Metis National 
Council at 1-800-928-6330 or visit 

www.metisyouth.com. 


The goals of 
the National 
Metis Youth 

Role Model Program are to recognize and support 
Metis Youth who. through their behavior and actions 
have participated in and supported positive lifestyles. 
The Role Model Program provides Metis youth with a 
network of positive role models who will encourage 
them to achieve excellence and reach their goals. By 
sharing information about these successes, it is hoped 
that the National Metis youth Role Model Program 
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New books promote safe 
relationships and healthy 
pregnancies 


a contraceptive devise 



by H. C. Miller 

Two topics of great importance to the human ust 
species arc addressed in the new books, Sex Sense and mount. However, the studies also 
Healthy Beginnings, written by Canada's Society of showed that familiarity with the 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. The books contain range of available contraceptives 
a comprehensive, up-to-date guide to the issues of has dropped steadily and consistent- 
contraception and pregnancy. ly during the past twenty years. A 

The Society confirms that contraception is impor- refresher on the reproductive sys- 
tant, not only to sexual health, but to health and hap- tern precedes an in-depth examina- 
piness in general. The book. Sex Sense (ISBN 0- tion of contraception, from the pill, 

9698463-3-9), was prepared following a conference to barrier methods, to the surgical 
which saw professionals from across Canada draw up procedure that permanently ends 
guidelines which were published in 1998, based on the possibility of pregnancy, 
the results of clinical studies. The Society's companion book. 

The basic premise of the book is that an intimate Healthy Beginnings (ISBN 0- 
rclationship between consenting adults is fun, and it's 9698463-4-7), assumes that a cou- 
nccessary. It touches emotions and can make partici- pic has made the decision to begin a 
pants ecstatically happy. But it also looks at the other family. Being informed about the sea, stress, and exercise are among the many topics 

side of the relationship, which can make participants ways a woman's body prepares for birth and what the discussed. Tastefully-drawn illustrations show devel- 
sad or sick when it doesn't work out. But most impor- growing child will need has been shown to make a big opment of the baby in the womb and also show the 
tantly, it can lead to pregnancy. For some couples difference in how well the pregnancy progresses and changes in the mother's body. 

expecting a baby can be a wonderful event; for others, how healthy the new bom will be. Possible problems that may lead to premature 

it may mean disaster. The early chapters examine the lifestyles of the par- labour are noted. These include the possibility of blad- 

Numcrous kinds of contraceptive devices are cnts-to-bc. Smoking, medications, street drugs, fami- der or kidney infections, working too hard or too 
explored in the 153 pages that follow. The Society ly histories of medical conditions, and sexual history many hours, the results of smoking, fibroids, and ges- 
notes that studies indicate that among single young must all be examined before launching on the path to tational hypertension. Symptoms are outlined and 
women who had sexual intercourse during a six parenthood. The book covers all the consequences include dizziness, bleeding, extreme tiredness, 
month period, only 60 percent used a method of con- related to the above, and suggests that in some cases, headaches, abdominal pain, and cessation of move- 
traception. With the possibility of an unwanted preg- referral to a specialist or a geneticist may be advis- ment by the infant. 

nancy coupled with the likelihood of contracting HIV able. Finally, the book addresses the actual labour and 

or other sexually-transmitted infections, the need to Over the following 114 pages, the wonders of devel- delivery of the baby. Advice on recognizing the begin- 
opment of the baby are portrayed during the stages of ning of labour, and words of wisdom for the labour 
pregnancy. During each trimester, the baby's size, coach - the baby's father, a friend, or a relative - are 
development and activities are explored, and the included. The progress of the baby during a 
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labour is followed, and using medication for pain 
relief is discussed. Assisted delivery where forceps are 
used, and Caesarean births, are also fully explained. 

Finally, a discussion on breast feeding and post¬ 
natal care ensure that both baby and mother are happy 
and healthy. A space for journal entries allows the par¬ 
ents to chart the progress of the pregnancy. 

These books make an excellent addition to the liter¬ 
ature available to the youth of Canada who are 
embarking on important stages of their lives. As all 
the information is drawn from credible research and 
professional circumstances, readers can be assured 
that they are well informed and well prepared for safe 
relationships and healthy pregnancies. 
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Heritage 
Community 
Foundation 
launches Youth 
Edukits Project 

The Heritage Community Foundation and represen¬ 
tatives of Alberta's Treaty 6, 7 and 8 First Nations, as 
well as museums and heritage organizations, are work¬ 
ing together to develop the sources of knowledge about 
the First Nations heritage. The Foundation has under¬ 
taken a range of collaborative research projects that 
create content for the World Wide Web, 

One ambitious set of projects involves the creation of 
educational websites that explore the areas bounded by 
Treaties 6, 7 and 8. The first accomplished is The 
Making of Treaty 8 Virtual Exhibit and a Treaty 7 
Virtual Exhibit will soon be initiated on confirmation 
of funding. Other projects include Nature's Law: The 
Traditional legal Codes of Alberta's First Nations, 
which explores the laws of the Creator and codes and 
principles of governance, and Elders Voices, a cultural 
digitization project, which would sec oral histories dig¬ 


itized and made a a 
education purposes. 

The Foundation is also developing customized edu¬ 
cational materials for teachers and students. One proj¬ 
ect, the Aboriginal Youth Identity Edukit Project 
Phase I, has received funding support from the 
Community Mobilization Program. Department of 
Canadian Justice, and will be designed for Aboriginal 
children and youth. The project will develop web- 
based materials that foster their sense of identity based 
on traditional knowledge and ways. The project rein¬ 
forces the need to live in harmony with the Creator, 
oneself and the community. It will offer positive ways 
of being to counter negative living situations involv¬ 
ing alcohol, drugs and other substance abuse. It will 
also counter negative and stereotypical images of First 
Nations by showcasing their proud heritage and tradi- 

A recent Canada West Foundation study titled State 
of the West provides a profile of demographic and 
economic trends affecting the West. Besides the aging 
population and challenge of labour supply shortages, 
“A third challenge facing Alberta and the West is the 
need to more fully engage Aboriginals in the main¬ 
stream economy. An astounding statistic is that almost 
two-thirds of Canada's Aboriginal population lives in 
the West.” Other interesting pieces of information 

• 6% of the West's population identifies itself as 

Aboriginal (1.5% for the 

u 


The Making 
of Treaty 8 
in _Cgn nd^s j Xo£th\v?st 



Few Aboriginals are 
65+ many are under 15. 

• 37% of Aboriginals 
living in Alberta are under 
the age of 15 compared to 
23 % for the provincial 
population as a whole. 

The Aboriginal 
unemployment rates are 
much higher than provin¬ 
cial figures and the 
Aboriginal standard of liv¬ 
ing is lower. 

• The trend for 
Aboriginal people to move 
into urban settings is con¬ 
tinuing with significant 
percentages of the popula¬ 
tions of our major cities, 
Edmonton and Calgary, 
being of Aboriginal her- 

When the demographic 
information is compared to 
web trends, it's clear that 
Aboriginal youth are a sig¬ 
nificant potential content 
user, and are being largely 
ignored in mainstream web 
development. The Heritage 
Community Foundation, 
working with First Nations, 
is hoping to help address 
this content gap. 

The Foundation has a 
proven track record of 




developing online and experiential learning projects 
targeted at children and youth that link people with her¬ 
itage through discovery and learning. In just under 
four years, the Foundation has developed 26 websites 
and a portal (www.albertasource.ca) that explore the 
historical, natural, cultural, scientific and technological 
heritage. They have also accomplished a number of 
experiential learning projects. These involve seniors 
and community resource people and serve to engage 
students in community studies. The target audience is 
students, teachers, parents and the general public. 

In partnership with Treaty 8 First Nations and muse¬ 
ums, the Foundation developed the Treaty 8 Virtual 
Exhibit. This site explores the signing of the treaty and 
issuance of scrip as well as profiling the bands, con¬ 
temporary treaty litigation, and culture and lifeways. 
This site currently receives 100,000 hits per month and 
the Virtual Museum of Canada in a recent survey found 
that the site shows the highest user engagement and the 
longest stay per page. Another site, Alberta: How the 
West Was Young, explores First Nations history to the 
fur trade era and is also popular with students and the 
general public. 

The Heritage Community Foundation works with 
school boards, schools and individual teachers in 
developing and testing educational materials. These 
materials, in 2002, were used to orient all of the student 
body at the Amiskwaciy Academy in Edmonton to the 
Treaty 8 Virtual Exhibit website and how to do online 
research. Both the Alberta: How the West Was Young 
and Treaty 8 websites have been well received and are 
linked to by the Aboriginal Canada Portal because 
schools across the country want authoritative and 
engaging First Nations content. 

The Foundation was approached by First Nations 
representatives to undertake the development and 
administration of the Nature’s Law Project. The 
Aboriginal Youth Identity Edukits Project, Phase 1 will 
continue work piloted with the Plains Indian Cultural 
Survival School in Calgary. It will expand on a digital 
edukit (a web-based learning resource) that was devel¬ 
oped titled the Alex Decoteau Edukit. The edukit was 
developed for use by the City Centre Education 
Project, which involves nine inner-city schools in 
Edmonton. The edukit provides teacher resources and 
student activities centred on understanding Alex 
Decoteau - Canada's first Aboriginal policeman, an 
Olympic athlete and war hero who died at Paschendalc 
in WWI. Elementary and junior high students partici¬ 
pating in the Alex Decoteau Run in June at Rundle Park 
use these resources to prepare for the run. 

Because all of these projects require both public and 
private sector funding support to be accomplished, the 
Heritage Community Foundation will shortly be 
launching a fundraising campaign to support both the 
Nature's Laws and Aboriginal Youth Identity Edukits 
projects. They are part of a long-term strategy that will 
create rich educational sources to support die Alberta 
Program of Studies, not only for the Aboriginal 
Curriculum but also Social Studies, Language Arts, 
Science and any other areas with an appropriate fit. The 
Foundation envisions that both projects will be com¬ 
pleted by 2005. 

For further information, contact Adriana Davies, 
Ph.D„ Executive Director of the Heritage Community 
Foundation. Suite 54, 9912 - 106 Street Edmonton 
T5K 1C5 or phone (780) 424-6512. ext 222, Fax. 
(780) 424-6579. Email adriana.davies@heritagecom- 

and www.albertasource.ca 
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Salute to the North 


Inuvik Petroleum Show 


set for June 


by John Copley 


dra and die nonhem boreal 
forest. Inuvik overlooks the 
incredible maze of lakes and 
streams of the Delta and is 
the homeland of the 
Inuvialuit, the Gwich’in and 
iverse variety of other Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal peoples and cultures. Not only does Inuvik 


Inuvik. Northwest Territories, population: 3.451, is 
located approximately 3400 km northwest of 
Edmonton. Alberta (1250 km north of Whitehorse) ^^“oTffeMuT X" 
and just south of Tuktoyaktuk, a small predominately u, c Eatewav to ol L. r rth 

Native community which is nesded into a protected crn communities and 
cove on the shores of the Beaufort Sea. adventures " 

Commonly referred to as the Land of the Midnight The main , ODic memc for 
Sun and Gateway to the Beaufort and Mackenzie the fin^^W Toj of 
are recent fame for its out- the Inuvik Petroleum Show 
the Inuvik Petroleum . 


Delta, Inuvik has gained m 


p.m. on June 19 will follow 


sumuing annual exiravaganza, me inuvik Petroleum wi || dea | wilh sub : , 

Show, which is currently preparing its agenda, and Preparing for the 

accreting delegate registrations for its June 18-19. Mackenzie Valley Pipeline. 

2003 event, which will take place in the town’s mod- Th e flR , ^ion * of £ d 
em, fully equipped. Midnight Sun Conference Centre. Session 4 Oil amt 
“The two-fold theme of Inuvik Petroleum Show ^ration i„ the 

2003, Mackenzie Valley Pipeline and Northern Gas - Beaufort-Delta and 

Northern Benefits ’’ explained Conference Mackenzie Valley in 2003 
Coordinator, Colleen Mitchell, “fits right in line with and 2 004, gets underway at 
some of the main topics in the news today, northern 8:45 a m Pancl membcrs 
pipelines and the northern economic benefits that are wi „ bring delegates up-to- 
denved from them. date on the progress made 

If this year s show is anything like the one held last in fl* i^, two years and wi „ discuss (hc lans for , he 

n r eXh,b,t0rS . and cv f cr >°r" e u P tomin g season and beyond. A special feature of 
else who attends will be in for an experience of a life- Session 4 will deal with modem technology and the 
time. And that s just what the conference planners ncw technological advances currently being made in 
expect to happen; the trade show exhibition is already Ure exploration and development of natural resources, 
sold out. Last year s conference produced record Session 5, which gels 
numbers as approximately 380 conference delegates, started at 10 30 a m is enti- 
230 trade show exhibitor staff, 110 trade show booths U cd, Getting Ready - Being 
and more than 600 people attended the show. Prepared Mcans Rc , iab|e 

Registration and Trade Show set-up will get under- Workers and Healthy 
way at one o clock m the afternoon of Tuesday, June Communities. A keynote 
IT The mam topic for the first day of the conference, addre ss. scheduled for 1:30 
Preparing for the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline, and its „ m 
various sub-sessions, will begin on June 18, right after 8css 
morning registration (8:00 a.m.). wi H 

Eight presenters, four in each of two groups, will N ort.._ 
lead the parade to the podium. The initial session, Projects - Lessons Learned, 
which will provide a Mackenzie Valley Pipeline The flna j session „f the 
Project update, will be delivered by a recognized two-day conference, 
panel of experts who are working diligently to ensure pipeline Regulatory 

that the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline becomes a reality. Approval Process- 

The four presenters will provide the latest information Consultants Dream or 
on the proposed pipeline project and will answer Community Nightmare, 
questions from the floor as they go. The second of the w j|I de | vc j nto jntrica- 
two first-morning topics, Long Term Community ties and the complexities of 
Benefits and Infrastructure from a Pipeline Project, gaining regulatory 

hear from a second group of presenters who. like approval. The four-person 
aU session leaders, will answer questions and ensure pane i w ill discuss whether 
that each conference participant leaves the event with or not the process addresses 
■ led knowledge and little doubt about the role they [hc needs of northern com 
play m helping to make the pipeline project a real- mun itics and will offer 
tty and a success. insight and perspective on 

A pipeline project wUI provide secondary benefits t h e (current) proposed 
J infrastructure to Northern communities.” reports review process, 
die Petroleum Show’s Conference Agenda, “and dele- The Inuvik Petroleum 
gates will learn more about the increased access to Show 2003's, Trade Show 
hydro-electrical sources, natural gas, fiber optics and and Exhibition, one of 
other potential benefits that could result from a ^ foe attractions that 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline.” comes with the $395 con 

At 1:30 p.m. on June 18, a keynote address will fercnce registration fee, 
encompass the topic. Northern Gas, the Mackenzie g j ve s participants the 
Villey Pipeline and the Big Picture. The third and opportunity to explore 
final session for Day One gets underway at 2:30 in the interesting displays and 
afternoon with four presentations that will deal with watch well-developed 
•he topic. Realistic Business and Work Opportunities demonstrations that offer 
'di Pipeline and Exploration Projects. first-hand knowledge and 

Building a pipeline and continuing to explore for more awareness about gas 
t - reserves means jobs for northerners and contracts and oil exploration in the 
r northern businesses. Session 3 will bear from a north. 

C mcl of industry, local business and government lead- "The Trade Show has 
r who will present what they consider realistic already sold out," closed 
' Pcctations and opportunities Mitchell, who added that 

inuvik is a diverse community whose population is this marks the third consec- 
mprised primarily of Gwich’in, Inuvialuit and non- u uvc year that trade show 
p residents, each group representing about one- interest has been high. “We 
also sold out early last year, 
and during the first annual 



event in 2(X)1. This is an ideal lime to liaise and to net¬ 
work, to create new partnerships and to learn more 
about how you and your company or organization can 
best participate and take advantage of the opportuni¬ 
ties that will be available when the pipeline project 
gets underway.” 

Exhibitors who missed out this year are urged to 
book early lor the 2004 event. Those participating in 
this year’s trade show will be happy with the crowds. 
Booths are being set up around the perimeter of the 
exhibition areas; tables and 
seating will be available in 
the middle. A well-planned 
strategy, and a schedule to 
match, will see coffee 
breaks, lunches, cntcrtain- 


cxniDition areas, thus pro¬ 
viding excellent exposure 
to both conference partici¬ 
pants and to general public. 

For more information 
about Inuvik Petroleum 
Show 2003 contact 
Coordinator Colleen 
Mitchell at (867) 777-8618 

click on the Petroleum Show panel. For eonfer- 
cncc/mccting bookings conlnct the Town of Inuvik, 
Box 1160, Inuvik, NT, X0E0T0, call (867) 777-8613 
or fax (867) 777-8601. Email can lie directed to 
BRogcis@town.inuvik.nt.ca 


•ftad of the to_r_._ 

l.nuvik's Mayor. Peter Clarkson, calls his to 
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Aboriginal ownership 
essential for Mackenzie 
Valley Pipeline approval 

by Lee White 


Aboriginal ownership is essential for approval of 
the proposed Mackenzie Valley Pipeline, says a life¬ 
time Aboriginal northerner. 

"Aboriginal people have insisted we would not sup¬ 
port any pipeline unless we had significant invest¬ 
ment, Aboriginal ownership, and consensus along the 
entire pipeline route," says Walter Blondin. 
"Landowners along the pipeline right-of-way will 
decide which pipeline proposal will receive ratifica¬ 
tion. To date, no pipeline proposals have been 
approved by our landowners.” 

Blondin says he represents "the silent proportion of 
Aboriginal peoples who have always identified them¬ 
selves as the owners of the land." He is particularly 
critical of an Aboriginal Pipeline Group (APG) pro¬ 
posal that he says is not financially viable. 

He refers to a report in the Calgary Herald that “an 
historic pipeline deal” would be announced in Alberta 
by Trans-Canada Pipelines, and that they would lend 
the APG $70 million for preliminary design work and 
$300 million for equity if the line is built. 

"Initially the APG was mandated by our Aboriginal 
leadership to present pipeline options for leadership 


Value Village 

at 11850 103 Street, Edmonton, AB 



review,” Blondin says. 
‘To the chagrin of 
Aboriginal peoples, 
the APG became a 
pipeline proponent 
instead of an inde¬ 
pendent Aboriginal 
pipeline advocate." 

He notes that Trans- 
Canada recently start¬ 
ed the formation of a 
holding company 

longer receive prefer¬ 
ential rates and this 
holding company 
would have to receive 
ratification from its 
shareholders in June. 
He says this is due to 
the pipeline division's 
existing debt load. 

“Trans-Canada 
would have a difficult 
time raising the 
required funds for the 
APG. Should they 
manage to do so, the 
interest rates would be 
at a phenomenal level 





Everything in the Store 

(Wl/y pre-owned clothing and household items 

Value 


ir corporate structure forbids $4 billion natural gas pipeline down the Mackenzie 


._ such transactions. Valley. It would be interesting to know if the share 
ot own pipelines and this holders of Trans-Canada are aware that the chairman 


re project is driven by Trans-Canada and the Delta of the corporation plans to lend vast amounts of their 

- s-_ ..... nnnilnl tn on Imnori'il f Ai I -rsn f rrsl lr»H nrnant'/ulinn tli il 


interests and is of very little capital to an Imperial Oil-controlled organization tli 


[ Need Effective Reading 

Intervention Software? 
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ratified support from the landowners along the 
Hire Mackenzie Valley.” 

Blondin says that four internationally reputable 
deal would clear one of the financial institutions have advised Aboriginal leaders 
obstacles in the way of the that the APG proposal was a very bad deal for 


the Aboriginal 
peoples affected. 

claimed that this 


How About Effective Math 

Intervention Software? 


Academy of Math* 
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Aboriginal peoples a 
was not financially viable 
for investment. “In short, 



fGmcral for all of your 

bird watching and 
feeding supplies 


780-439-SEED (7333) 


4712 - 99 Street, Letoumeau Centre, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6E 5H5 


the APG could 
funds based on this pro¬ 
posal. The APG proposal 
is based on excess gas, 
and since there is none, 
APG would not be in a 
position to repay any 
financial institution that 
finances the proposal. 

“Trans-Canada would 
borrow money on the 
international market at a 
market rate, loan APG 
the money at a higher 
rate, and make nothing 
but profit If you look at 
all the leases that have 
the north. 




Government of Canada 
has already sold most of 
them. Where will our 
Aboriginal peoples find 
the money for explo¬ 
ration and development 
to prove reserves for 
shipment and debt repay 


* J&RIKSHA 

~- ginal Big Wheel Pus 
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Alberta leader shares pipeline 
proposal concerns 


ie says, time and lime again devel- 



An Alberta Aboriginal leader has joined efforts 
ensure that the proposed Mackenzie Valley 
pipeline is 


trolled. 

ownership and 
control is the 
only way we can 
fulfill our respon¬ 
sibilities to 
Mother Earth, 
and ensure that 
our people are 
not denied the 
benefits of such a 
project as they 

past,” says 
Russell White. 

White, the 
Grand Chief of 
the Nehiyow 
Nations of 
Alberta, noted 
that discussions 
to date have 
ignored the fact 
that the proposed 
pipeline will have 
to cross Alberta land, impacting 
people of the province. 

“I share the concerns of Northwest Territories 
Aboriginal leaders opposing the Aboriginal Pipeline 
Group (APG) proposal for a pipeline, because it’s a 
bad deal for them and for us. 

"I agree with Gwich'an Chief James Firth when he 
said that ‘no deal is better than a bad deal.’" 

White says that because the pipeline must go 
through Aboriginal lands, regulatory agencies must 
not interfere with Aboriginal decisions. 

“Our land is the heart and soul of our people. 
Mother Earth has always taken care of us, and the 
only way we can ensure that she will continue to take 
care of us, now and in the future, is if we look after 
her.” 

White says that “we firmly stand behind that princi¬ 
ple with our Northwest Territories brothers and sis¬ 
ters, and we will not compromise our Aboriginal val¬ 
ues and principles for the sake of money. 

"However, we recognize that in this world in these 
times, money is the key to maintaining the power and 
control we need to protect our land today and for 
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opnient has occurred without consideration for the 
impact it has had on the Aboriginal people it affected. 
Furthermore. "Native people received little or no ben¬ 
efit front that development—very few jobs, and mini¬ 
mal royalties or other benefits, it any. 

"We view the APG proposal as another sell-out of 
our people front which Imperial Oil and TransCanada 
Pipelines «ill reap the benefits, and out people will be 
responsible tor a debt without sufficient controls to 
ensure that the deal they make can repay that debt and 
show a profit. And.” he asks, “who does APG and 
Imperial Oil have truly representing Aboriginal peo¬ 
ple?” 

“We have been watching developments carefully for 
more than two years," White says. “After careful con¬ 
sideration we favor the proposal of the Northern 
Route Gas Pipeline Corporation (NRG), which 
ensures full Aboriginal ownership and control of a 
Mackenzie Valley gas pipeline.” 
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Deh Cho process agreements 
balance economic development 
with land protection 


Last month the Deh Cho First Nations (DCFN) cel¬ 
ebrated the achievement of two milestones in the land, 
resource and governance negotiations known as the 
Deh Cho Process. 

Deh Cho First Nations Grand Chief Michael Nadli 
and DIAND Minister Robert Nault signed the Deh 
Cho Process Interim Resource Development 
Agreement and confirmed the interim land with¬ 
drawals that will soon be in effect for the Deh Cho tcr- 

"All the pieces arc now in place to ensure the Deh 
Cho can benefit from development that affects them 
while we continue negotiation towards a final agree¬ 
ment," said Minister Nault. "This is another important 


step that will allow the Deh Cho First Nations to 
become more self-sufficient and to improve the qual¬ 
ity of life of Deh Cho people and communities.” 

"We have achieved these unprecedented agreements 
with creativity and flexibility and based on our com¬ 
mon ground principle." said Deh Cho First Nations 
Grand Chief Michael Nadli. noting that negotiations 
will now work towards an agreement-in-principle and 
a final agreement. "In the vision of our ancestors, we 
will continue to walk the path with governments, a 
journey of mist and mutual respect in our negotia- 

Under the Interim Resource Development 
Agreement, the Government of Canada will identify 
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an amount equal to a percentage of federal resource 
royalties collected from the Mackenzie Valley each 
year for the Deh Cho First Nations. This money will 
be paid out to the DCFN when a final agreement is 
concluded. However, the Deh Cho will be able to 
access up to 50% of the total each year (to a maximum 
of $1 million) for economic development purposes. 

As part of the agreement, Canada and the Deh Cho 
First Nations have committed to initiating a cycle for 
issuing oil and gas exploration licences within one 
year and every two years thereafter. As agreed in the 
Interim Resource Development Agreement and the 
Deh Cho First Nations Interim Measures Agreement 
oil and gas rights will be issued in accordance with the 
authorities under the Canada Petroleum Resource-. 
Act. The ensuing oil and gas activities will be regular 
ed under the Canada Oil and Gas Operations Act. 

In addition, through the interim land withdrawals. 
Canada and the Deh Cho First Nations have struck a 
balance that allows them to protect land in the Deh 
Cho territory while still benefilting from development 
opportunities. Once implemented through a federal 
Order-in-Council, the withdrawals will provide clear 
guidance as to how and where development can pro¬ 
ceed in the Deh Cho territory. 

“These agreements provide important information 
for anyone wanting to do business in the Deh Cho ter¬ 
ritory. This will help strengthen the economy of the 
region and of the NWT as a whole,” said Ethel 
Blondin-Andrew, Secretary of State, Children and 
Youth and MP for Western Arctic, who attended the 
signing ceremony. 

Canada, the DCFN and the Government of the 
Northwest Territories will now focus on negotiating 
an Agreement-in-Principle as the next step towards a 
final agreement. 
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Building Our Communities 


Winalta Housing 
builds quality 
affordable 
homes 


When you hear the name Winalta. you thi 
comfortable, quality home. FM .established in 1976. ^Xm^Alberta' 
and now one of western Canada s most prominent Blood Res on 
building manufacturers, the highly respected Winalta the Alexander First 


Good staff members arc the backbone of any organi- nities. the Winalta Housing solution is both viable and 
ration, and Winalta is no exception." affordable. 

CEO and Board Chairman. James Sapara. explains "We recognize the growing demand for affordable 
Winalta s policy regarding sialT. housing and arc working with partners to develop 

'Recognizing that our people are our greatest asset, safe, secure manufactured housing communities in 
we Will continue to treat our employees with the many parts of the country. - explained Pete Snaterse. 
greatest respect, he noted. "We invest in continuous "There is tremendous potential for modular housing, 
and appropriate training for our employees to ensure and Winalta is meeting the challenges of new mid dif- 
the highest level of production standards and we pro- fcrenl projects including recreational housing units 
vide a sale, positive environment in whieh to work." assisted-living and specialized senior's aecommoda- 
rhe Winalta Homes division is now looking after tion. We even worked with a golf co 
the company's many First Nations clients, including construct a clubhouse on the side of a m 
homes currently 
being erected 


se developer to 


Group of Companies _ i.nuun 

past 27 years and today includes Ridgewood Morinvi 
Manufactured Homes. Westalta Modular Homes. Siksika Ilcar 

Carlton Custom Built Homes. Therm-All Insulation r»loarv "!h' ,U 'e, 
(Western) Inc., and more. v-aigary, tne Money 

Until a couple of years ago. Winalta's First Nations- 
driven subsidiary, Baywood Housing Solutions, was 
located on the Enoch First Nation, just west of 
Edmonton; a second location operated in Saskatoon. 

When a blazing fire destroyed the premises on May 7. 

2001, the company rebuilt the business at its present 
location, where Highway 60 meets the Yellowhead 
Highway 16 West, near Spruce Grove. The new state- 
of-the-art facility is bigger (105,000 sq. ft. production 
plant), more efficient and took just 90 days to erect. 

“Though the losses were huge, we could replace the 
building and its furnishings,” said Winalta Housing's 
General Sales Manager, Pete Snaterse, in an interview 
with Alberta Native News, “but it would have been 
even a bigger setback if we had to find and train new 
staff. Fortunately, we were able to keep most of the 
staff, many of whom reside on the Enoch Cree Nation. 


Nation of southern 
Alberta and others. 

"We’re also very 
involved in the sales 

portable school units, 
present 0 ff lce and adminis¬ 
tration buildings, 
extended care facili- 



futurc as a world of 

Winalta Inc. has 
been working effec- 

Aboriginnl communi- 

dccudcs. noi just 
because the company 
does a grout job or 

because Winalta is 
constantly striving to 
improve their ability 

to deliver goods and services to Aburiginal Canada. 

"We are currently involved in the delivery of both 
modular and iiianiifuctured homes to Aboriginal com¬ 
munities across the west," explained Snaterse. 

“The factory built modular home, which is fur 
quicker to assemble than a slick built home built 
onsite, is transported to the site and then set down on 
a cement foundation and completed by oi 

Though Winalta's homes do i 
ad shapes, a family of four can 
ompany's 1,000 square foot homes for about $340 a 
half and helps to free 
extra money for other important purchases, Double 
size is ubout double the cost, so if you need u 
(X) square foot home the monthly payment would 
in neighbourhood of about $650 to $700. That's an 
exceptional price, especially when one considers the 
high rents and shurt terms leases that scent to domi¬ 
nate today's rental markets. The savings are even 
more substantial when one considers that the average 
home in the Edmonton area is currently selling at 
more than $162,000. 

“Our 1,000 square foot homes can be purchased for 
about $45,000," added Snatcrae. 

All of Winalta's homes are built to both federal and 
Winalta, provincial construction codes and all homes and insu- 
think building high lalion products are CSA certified, 
quality homes and offering Communities wishing to know mure about how to 
the modular and/or manufactured home mar¬ 
ket. and how to lake advantage of the huge savings, 
excellent warranties and added income through 
increased job opportunities in the community can con¬ 
tact the Winalta Inc. Head Office in Edmonton by 
calling (780) 960 6900 or by faxing (780) 962 - 

9543 or visit www.winaltainc.com. Email inquiries 
can be directed to winalta@winaltainc.com. 

“You provide the housing dilemma,” assured Pete 
we'll help provide you with the solu- 
Icam more about what we can do for 


explained Snaterse, 

adding that Winalta's professional housing team "will 
customize and build according the the'client's wishes 
and expectations." 

Though the main focus of Winalta is the production 
of manufactured homes targeted at low-to-middlc 
income earners and first-time home buyers, both the 
company's custom housing market and its modular 


enjoying increased growtJ 
In fact, early last year 
Winalta Inc. rolled its 
10,000th home out of it’s 
Edmonton plant; just a few 
months later the company's 
Winalta USA division saw 
the completion of its first 
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New building, 
new name for 
Aboriginal 
college 

by H. C. Miller 

When the Saskatchewan Indian Federated College 
(SIFC) at the University of Regina first opened its 
doors 1976. there were 10 students registered. Few 
people believed that the idea of a First Nations uni¬ 
versity college working in partnership with a provin¬ 
cial university could work, and everyone predicted it 
would be a risky venture. 

However, the critics have been proved wrong. 
According to the SIFC web site, the College was bom 
out of a combined vision of Elders. Chiefs, and First 
Nations people, who interwove cultural traditions and 
teachings with education and technology. Over 1300 
students have taken these teachings with them on their 
way to success in the global economy in the years 
since its founding almost three decades ago. This 
record of success was truly remarkable, considering 


The Medicine Shoppe 

We offer the best in service, and take the 
time to do it right every time 
Open at 9:30 a.m. 6 Days a Week 
Open late Mondays and Thursdays 


the classrooms, students, : 


This spring, a brand-new four-storey build¬ 
ing has opened on a 32-acre parcel of land on 
the sprawling campus. For two years, stu¬ 
dents and staff have watched the building 
rise during its construction stages, and all 
heartily approve of the continued emphasis 
on Aboriginal culture and traditions. The 
new building is a semi-circular structure that 
faces south, taking in the warmth and light of 
the sun. The circle represents the relationship 
of all living things, in this case First Nations 
and other cultures, interconnected and mov¬ 
ing toward working and living in harmony. It 
has been renamed First Nations University of 
Canada. 

The new building will offer a wider range 
of programs to meet the demands of students 
and the community. Labour shortages in the 
careers of engineering, computer sciences 
and business will be met in both the local and 
national economy with the increase in gradu¬ 
ates who will now be entering the work 
force. As well, more research laboratories, 
language facilities, seminar rooms, a library, 
and increased office space for faculty and 
staff will belter accommodate the success of 
the students in completing their studies. It is 
expected that student enrolment will double, 
enabling more First Nations people the 
opportunity to study at the new University 
and take more employment and leadership roles 

Cost of the new building, including equipment a 
We salute the Elders ot the First Nations 

sum nc construction Co. ltd. 



cmtlsTOTHtitacutvErxHArtaAuo. 


. furnishing, has totalled $30.6 million. Fundraising has 
been ongoing for the past several years, and the col- 
. lege is grateful for the support the community at large 
has provided. 

The benefits of the enlarged facility include more 
than graduating highly-skilled First Nations graduates 
into the workforce. The planners recognized that 
interacting, learning and working side by side with all 
students would help tear down cultural barriers as 
well. A new student lounge will be a focal point of 
ceremonial and traditional activities as well as offer¬ 
ing the Aboriginal students an opportunity to have a 
space dedicated for their use. 

While the moving process is being phased in over 
several weeks, staff and faculty informed CBC news 
recently that they expect everything to be in place in 
time for an official grand opening on National 
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REMEMBRANCES: 

INTERVIEWS WITH METIS VETERANS 


The Healing Journey 


for Natives was scarce 
and that many were never 
told of the benefits they 
were entitled to. He says 
the Department of 
Veteran's affairs should 
have launched a full scale 
investigation years ago. 
but never did. Even he. a 
30 year veteran, lost his 
bid for land he was enti¬ 
tled to - all because he 
was in the service on 
deadline day. a result of 
having to move to a dif¬ 
ferent posting every three 

"By the time 1 got dis¬ 
charged. the deadline had 
run out to qualify for 
land,” he writes. 


Maurice Blondeau, bom 
in the village of Lebret; 
Euclide Boyer, from just 
north of Batoche; Dorothy 
Askwith, the only girl 
from her Saskatchewan 
Metis community to enlist 
in the RCAF; Cliff 
Hessdorfer, originally 
from Wakaw....and the list 
goes on. 

Nearly three dozen 
Metis vets have provided 
their stories for print in 
Remember Us; Metis 
Veterans. Their memories 
are as fresh as though the 
events they endured, the 
battles they faced and the 
odds they overcame, hap¬ 
pened just yesterday. 

Canada's Metis veterans 
number in the thousands. 
Remember Us: Metis 
Veterans, just skims the 
surface of those who were | 
but it is meant to shed light 
and honour on all those 
Metis citizens who wen 
war for their country. 

Information and order 
requests can be directed tc 
the Gabriel Dumont 
Institute. 121 Broadway! 
Ave. East, Regina, | 
Saskatchewan S4N 0Z6. 


Want to REALLY 
make a difference? 

O 


Adoption flf Foster Care Recruitment Program 

( 780 ) 496-3546 

www3.telus.net/adoptlonandfostercare 


First Nations Education Centre 
Publications Order Form 


Remember Us: 
Metis Veterans 

by the Gabriel Dumont Institute 

compiled by Dave Hutchinson. Anne Dorian and 
Rick Desjarlais 
edited by Harvey J. Linnen 

review by John Copley 

The Gabriel Dumont Institute of Metis Studies and 
Applied Research is making certain that the memo¬ 
ries and contributions of Canada's Metis veterans are 
never forgotten. Their book, first released in 1997, 
entitled. Remember Us: Metis Veterans, provides an 
interesting selection of stories about the frustration, 
happiness, sorrow and joy that Metis veterans 
brought back from two world wars and the Korean 
conflict. 

The 8.5 by 11 inch soft-covered, 130 page book 
includes the stories of 33 Canadian Metis veterans, 
each of whom served in one of Canada's three mili¬ 
tary services, the army, the navy and the air force. 

From Amyotte (John) to Umpherville (Charlie), the 
33 stories, presented by the editors in alphabetical 
order, provide hours of interesting reading from the 
battlefields of Europe and from the gathering stations 
across Canada and Europe, particularly Great Britain. 

John Amyotte, for example, originally from Lebret, 
Saskatchewan, left his dairy farm job in the summer 
of 1940 and joined the 76 Field Battery, a regiment 
within the Royal Canadian Armored (RCA)Corps. 
Joining the army at Indian Head, Saskatchewan, after 
walking a dozen miles to get there, John wound up at 
the Armed Forces Base in Petawawa, Ontario, where 
he underwent some basic training before leaving for 
Halifax where he caught a ship to Scotland. 
Eventually moving on to to Aldershot, England, a 
major training centre during the Second World War, 
John’s experiences will whet the appetite of anyone 
who enjoys a good tale. John, who says he enjoyed 
the travel, the people and the experiences he gained 
while serving the military of his country, joined 
August 1 1940 and served until October 20, 1945. 

Ron Camponi - who enlisted at age 16, was 18 
when the war ended so he got out of the services in 
April of 1946. 

"By December," he writes, “the army was asking 
for people to go back in.” 

He couldn’t resist. When his hitch was over, 29 and 
half years had passed by. Ron was just 46 years old. 
He enjoyed the army, but says he "honestly think(s) 
that the Metis and the Aboriginal veterans were real¬ 
ly shafted." 

Like others in the book, Camponi says information 


FLAGS OF THE METIS 
by Calvin Racette 

A colourful, easy to read overview 
of the emergence of Metis Flags in 
Western Canada. Approved by 
Saskatchewan Education for Division 2 
*5.00 per book ISBN 0-92915-18-3 


ORDER 

FROM: 
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New charges laid in residential 
school investigation 


A 77-year-old Vancouver Inland man was 
charged with 21 sex and common assault related 
offences last month as part of the ongoing inves¬ 
tigation into alleged criminal misconduct within 
Native Indian Residential Schools in British 
Columbia. 

The current charges stem from occurrences 
alleged to have taken place while the accused was 
employed as a dormitory supervisor at the Lcjac 
Indian Residential School near Fraser Lake, BC, 
and the Cariboo / St. Joseph's Indian Residential 
School near Williams Lake BC between 1965 and 
1973. The alleged incidents involved 10 male 
victims who were residing in the residential 
schools. 

Hdward Gerald Fitzgerald, age 77, who is now 
living in Ireland, is charged with ten counts of 
Indecent Assault, three counts of Gross 
Indecency, two counts of Buggery, and six counts 
of Common Assault. A Canada-wide Warrant has 
been issued for his arrest. Investigators have been 
in touch with Mr. Fitzgerald'd lawyers and are 
working with Crown Counsel to bring him back 
to Canada to stand trial. 

RCMP officers from the Native Indian 
Residential School Task Force have now com¬ 
pleted their historic investigations into alleged 
criminal misconduct that occurred within the 
schools. Three additional criminal files are cur¬ 
rently being reviewed by Crown Counsel and 
may result in charges against other individuals. 
Eleven individuals have been charged with var- 


offenscs: 515 were sexual offenses involving 374 vic¬ 
tims and another 435 allegations of physical assault 
involved 223 victims. Many of these victims were 
also the same victims of some of the sexual assault 
complaints. A tout number of victims is not available. 

To date 33% of all the suspects have deceased. In 
addition to Fitzgerald the individuals 
charged with offences in connection to 
Native Indian Residential Schools are: 


• Bishop O'Conner, Cariboo/ St. 
Joseph's Residential School. Charged in 
1992. Appealed to Supreme Court of 
Canada twice. Charges were eventually 


• Brother Glen Doughty, Kuper Island 
Residential School and Cariboo/ St. 
Joseph's. Charged and convicted on 3 sepa¬ 
rate occasions. Williams Lake in 1991- 12 
months in jail. Nanaimo in 1995 - 4 months 
in jail and again in October 2002 - 3 years in 



Our best Wishes to the 'First'Nation ani Metis 
'fliers for health ani aettVe participation 


ACKROYD, PIASTA, ROTH & DAY LLP 


FIFTEENTH FLOOR, FIRST EDMONTON PLACE 
10665 - JASPER AVENUE, EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5J 3S9 

TELEPHONE (780) 423-8905 • FAX (780) 423-8946 
E-MAIL oprd@ackroydlaw.com 


ious offences since the 
inception of the RCMP 
Native Indian Residential 
School Task Force in 
1995. At the peak of the 
investigation, three full¬ 
time investigators along 
with other major crime 
investigators from detach¬ 
ments and RCMP district 
offices around the 
province have been inves¬ 
tigating complaints of his¬ 
toric physical and sexual 
abuse at each of the fifteen 
church run residential 
schools around BC. 

The Task Force has 
investigated 974 separate 


• Jerzy Maczynsky, Lower Post 
Residential School. Convicted in 1995 - 16 years in 
jail. Died in prison. 

Ben Garand, Lower Post Residential School. 
Convicted in early 1990's and died in prison. 

Arthur Plint, Albemi Residential School. Convicted 
in 1995 and 1997. Currently serving an II year 
prison sentence. 

Gerald Moran, St. Mary's Residential School. 
Mission. Charged with 33 counts and is awaiting 
trial. 

Gordon Kinney, St. Mary's Residential School. 
Mission. Charged with 8 counts. He is no longer in 
Canada. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

KAPAWENO FIRST NATION 


PERSONAL SUPPORT 
WORKER 


The Kapawc'no First Nation is accepting applications for a 
personal support worker to provide care within the Home and 
Community Care Program one day per week, under the 
direction of the Home Care Nurse. 



RE QUIREMEN TS 

• A Personal Support Worker Certificate 

• Must have a valid Alberta Drivers License 

• Clearance of CP1C and CWIS investigations provided with resume 

ASSETS 

• Ability to speak Crcc 

• Flexible hours 

Salary dependent upon qualifications and experience. 

CLOSING DATE: Until position is filled 

PLEASE SUBMIT RESUME TO: 

Candace Lewis, Health Director 
Kapawe'no First Nation 
Box 10. Grouard. AB TOG ICO 
Fax:(780)751-3864 


Treaty & First Nations of Alberta 

Head Office: Athabasca Chipewyan First Nation 
Box 566 Fiort Chipewyan, AB TOP IB 0 

In Honor of our Elders: 

the keepers of our 
traditions and histories 

Sub-Office: 1617B- 102 Avenue. Edmonton, AB T5S 1S7 



“Hie salute ad our first elation 'Elders... your wisdom and 
eiqpericnce wid ensure a secure future for ad Aboriginal people, 
from the ‘Board of Directors and Staff 


" St. Paul Treatment Centre 

t FOR ALCOHOL & DRUG ABUSE 

• 14 Beds • 18 yri & over 


We are here to help point you in the right direction 


For More Information Call: 

Canada Wide Toll Free 1-888-737-3757 
Fax (403) 737-2207 
Box 179. Cardston. Alberta TOK 0K0 
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Economic & Resource Development 


Indian Lakes meeting the 
challenges for 2003 

by Malcolm McColl 


The beautiful setting and championship course at 
Indian Lakes Golf Club has new life and commitment 
to excellence from a co-management team of Harvey 
'Bingo' Morin. Kirby Peacock, and Benita Gladue as it 
heads into the 2003 season. Morin, a former CPGA 
carded assistant pro, bom and raised at Enoch First 
Nation said that the team is working hard to ensure 
optimum conditions that their customers will enjoy 
and appreciate. 

Indian Lakes has been a mature course nestled in a 
serene setting since it opened in 1988. “It has access 
to lots of water and it is well treed, naturally cut into 
the forest." said Morin. "It's not hilly, it's user friend¬ 
ly with regards to walking and there are short dis¬ 
tances between the tee-boxes. It's a Bill Robinson 
designed course.” ideal for players and tournaments. 

Local golf course developer Con Unger with CTC 
Site Development built the course. "We've worked on 
a number golf programs and developments with First 


Nations.” said Unger. "We were involved in the initial 
design and layout of Indian Lakes Golf Club. We also 
built the back nine at lronhead Golf and Country 
Club. We arc currently working on a two-year feasi¬ 
bility study for another course outlying Edmonton at 
the Alexander First Nation." 

Morin is enthusiastic about the upcoming season. 
"Tournaments arc coming in." he said "We signed the 
AGA for next year's Ladies Four-Ball 
Championship." The event speaks to the rising level 
of optimism and excitement surrounding the Enoch 
facility. "Our cans and amenities arc all first class and 
properly maintained." said Morin, "and we have guar¬ 
anteed plans for course beautification. 1 am in a posi¬ 
tion to manage the program that this course requires." 

Morin has also organized the maintenance and 
upgrading needed to ensure the smooth operation of 
the facility so that time on the course is both enjoyable 
and efficient. 


Morin's co-managers, Kirby Peacock and Benita 
Gladue. both graduated from the Sun Diego Golf 
Academy. They arc responsible for putting together 
the programs that fit the golfers. "Kirbv Peacock is 
director of golf." said Morin, "and Benita Gladue is 
director of tournament services. They arc young and 
energetic, and golf is their career." Morin is running 
overall operations and turf management. They arc- 
working as a team to make the course live up to a 
championship promise. 

Morin has been consulting John Beleourt to bring 
Indian Lakes into the 21X13 season. "John has enjoyed 
a lot ol success with lronhead Golf and Country 
Club," the Paul Band golf course further out Highway 
lb (at Dutfieldl. Beleourt has managed the lronhead 
lor many years. "We are going to ensure that Indian 
Lakes is meeting objectives that customers will appre¬ 
ciate," he concluded. 

The Enoch hamlet is south of Highway lb on 
Highway 60. Enoch is a close-knit community with 
a large reputation lor athletics. Indian Lakes Golf 
Club is a mature setting (challenging) for the athletic 
endeavor of golf. Phone 780-470-C.OLF (4(1.33) to 
book tournaments or tee-times. Also, inquire about 
Indian Lakes Golf Course's new Aboriginal rates on 
season's passes, green Ices, and power cart rentals. 


Saddle Lake 
Nation launches 
new business 


! The Saddle Lake First Nation in east central Alberta 
its taking its first step into the oil and gas drilling busi¬ 
ness through the acquisition of a 50 percent interest in 
an oil and gas drilling rig. 

The First Nation, EnCana Corporation and Western 
Lakota Energy Services Inc. are launching a historic 
joint venture that will bring jobs, training and expand¬ 
ed business expertise to the Saddle Lake First Nation. 
Saddle Lake will benefit financially through a 50/50 
partnership affiliation with Western Lakota in this 
$6.4 million project. EnCana Corporation has con¬ 
tracted with the partnership to guarantee a total of 100 
drilling days over the first two years of operation and 
on a “best efforts” basis after the 100 days are 
exhausted. This rig will be utilized in northern Alberta 
and northeast British Columbia. 

The federal government will be providing $787,500 
in federal funding to assist in the venture. 

"This project is very important to our community 
and members," said Saddle Lake Chief Eddy 
Makokis. "We are determined to work with industry 
and government to maximize economic benefits from 
resource development, while ensuring the protection 
of our Treaty rights and the enhancement of our tradi- 


Jt fakes a special someone to he a mother 



Smoky River Family and 
Community Support Services 


Working with the 
Smoky River Comnwmry lo 
provide support services 
to all individuals and families 


Phone: (780) 837-2220(324-2769 
Box 420. Father. Alberta TOH IM0 
Located at the Father A McLennan Town Office 


EDMONTON KENWORTH LTD. 


n KENWORTH 


NEW ADDRESS 

’7335- 118 Aw Edmo 

( 780 ) 453-3431 




2110-91 Aw . Edmonton AB 

(780) 464-1 ai a 



tional ways." 

"Enabling the purchase of this rig is a clear illustra¬ 
tion of our concept of capacity building with commu¬ 
nities where we have an operating interest," said Andy 
Popko, Vice-President, Aboriginal Affairs, for the 
largest North American-based independent oil and gas 
company. "Not only is it a business opportunity on its 
own, but the purchase also signals the Saddle I-ake 
First Nation's intent to develop on-reserve skills Dial 


can be applied throughout the oilpatch. EnCunn fully 
recognizes the potential that Aboriginal communities 
have toward developing the required manpower skills 
so needed by our growing industry." 

"The culmination of this partnership brings the 
Saddle Lake First Nation into the mainstream of oil 
and gas development in the Western Canadian 
Sedimentary Basin," said Elson McDougald, 
President of Western Lakota Energy Services Inc. 
"We at Lakota are proud to be the drilling contractor 
on this deal with EnCana and the Saddle Lake First 
Nation and feel the attributes of this arrangement 
should directly benefit the Saddle Lake community 
and indirectly provide benefits for all of Canada for 
many years into the future." 

Ten new jobs will be created by this project as well 
as an additional 77 indirect jobs in the oil and gas sec¬ 
tor. In addition. Saddle Lake members will be provid¬ 
ed with training thut will ensure transferable job skills 
in the drilling industry beyond this present partner- 


TOr are pirate,I to salute the /.Itlee 
of Panada's rfiest <Halloas 
HIGH PRAIRIE VISION CENTRE LTD. 


C7°; 


■EVERYTHING IN SIGHT 



Aboriginal 
Membership: $650 
for Season Pass 

Aboriginal Couples: 

$1,000 

for Season Pass 
Aboriginal special 
and Cart Rentals 

Tournament Dates 
Available 
GREAT RATES! 

PRO-SHOP 
(780) 470-GOLF 
(470-4653) 

MAINTENANCE 
(780) 470-2005 
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Road network 
slated for Little 
Red River Cree 
Nation 


local and regional 
economies. They 
will provide 78 
person-years of 
employment local¬ 
ly and I80provin- 
cially over the first 
three years of con¬ 
struction. Other 
potential benefits 
include workforce 


A 


A partnership amongst the Little Red River Cree _ _ __ | _ 

Nation, federal and Alberta governments and the through specific 
Municipal District of Mackenzie intends to invest in training programs 
the construction of a new permanent, all-season road anc j opportunities 
linking the Little Red River communities of Fox Lake creale „cw busi- 
and Garden River in northeastern Alberta to the exist- nesses in the con¬ 
ing road system. slruction and 

An investment of $9 million in federal funding and forestry sectors. 

$9 million in provincial funding will allow the con- importantly, the 
slruction of all-season roads into the remote and iso- cost G f goods and 
latcd communities of Fox Lake and Garden River. The services in the 
projects will include the construction of an access communities of 
road from the end of the existing Highway 58 at the p ox Lake and 
Wcntzcl River to the community of Fox Lake (funded Garden River 
by Canada), the construction of a local road from the cou |d be reduced 
Fox Lake turn-off to the west boundary of Wood by as much as 20 
Buffalo National Park (funded by Alberta) and the pe r as ,h C y 
upgrading of the access road from the west boundary wou |(j „o longer 
of Wood Buffalo National Park to the community of have to be flown 
Garden River (funded by Canada). j nt0 t h e communi- 

Thcse projects provide opportunity for significant ,j es d ur j n g the 
benefits to the Little Red River Cree Nation and the spring and summer months. 



KISE WA TO TA TO WIN 

Aboriginal Parenting Program 

We honour the Elders 

for their wisdom in .jftANcy 

guiding our culture ~ 
past, present and 


216 - 335 Packham Ave. 
Saskatoon, SK 
S7N 4S1 



Email: aboriginalparenting@shaw.ca 


Tel: (306) 665-3337 
Fax: (306) 665-3299 


said Minister 
"Partnerships are of vital 
importance for First Nations to 
effectively build capacity and 
self-sufficiency. The construc¬ 
tion of all-weather roads to Fox 
Lake and Garden River adds to 
the economic prospects of 
northern Alberta and ensures a 
better future for the Little Red 
River Cree." 

The Municipal District of 
Mackenzie is contributing to 
the partnership through their 
ongoing investment in the oper¬ 
ating and maintenance costs of 
the new road. “It is gratifying to 
see what co-operation between 
different levels of government 
can accomplish. This road 
extension will link the Little 
Red River Cree Nation with the 
communities of Fort Vermilion 
and La Crete for not only com¬ 
merce but also for medical 
services, recreational and social 
activities." said Bill Neufeld, 
Reeve of the Municipal District 
of Mackenzie. “We are delight¬ 
ed with the creative support of 
our partners in this venture," 
said Little Red River Chief 
Johnsen Sewepagaham. “This all-season road will 
open up many new and thriving economic opportuni- 


very pleased w 

the results of all parties ties for the region and foster a sense of well-being by 
coming together and mak- improving our capacity to move goods, services and 
ing such a beneficial project people to and from the communities in support of the 
happen for the Little Red local economy. This is the culmination of a 20-year 
River communities of Fox dream for many of our members and we do appreciate 
Lake and Garden River," the efforts of all those involved." 



r d Bel-MK Engineering Ltd. A 

u m tUMUNIUIN 

t M CALGARY 

ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 

r i. MCiviunnMT umminuc rnninic: 

CANMORE KELOWNA 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 

• Pre-Purchase Environmental Audits & 
Assessments 

• Waste Minimization Audits 

• Remediation & Site^Decommissioning 

• Water & Wastewater Systems 

• Infrastructure Rehabilitation/Upgrading 

• Solid Waste Management 

• Land Development 

• Air Emissions 

^ 10532 110 St. Edmonton. AB T5H 3C5 

(780) 423-4123 

FAX: (780) 426-0659 

email: belmk@belmK-edm.com J 




We honour the Elders for their strength, 
wisdom and continued guidance. 


, SERVICE WHEN 

j Mullen Trucking Inc. service when 

YOU WANT IT. 


• OILFIELD HAUUNG • SPECIAUZED EQUIPMENT 

(780) 986-5310 FAX: (780) 986-3324 
6310 - 45 Street 
Leduc, Alberta 
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Art and Culture 


Sounds of 
Spring 

by Xavier Kalaquapit 

Most of the special moments I remember about my 
home in Attawapiskat take place in the spring. These 
memories are associated with the many new sounds 
that are not present during the colder months of the 

The crows always seem to be the first to get up in 
the morning. On cold spring mornings. 1 remember 
packing up a sled for a hunting trip and hearing a lone 
crow or raven cawing away at first light. Although 
they are present throughout the year, during the cold¬ 
est months, crows and ravens tend to stay quiet and 
are almost like shadows in the white winter landscape. 
They seem to always signal in the spring time weath¬ 
er with their increased activity and a large variety of 
sounds that range from a 'caw-caw' cry to a 'boink- 
boink' that almost mimics someone chopping wood. 

Hunting can be a lot of hard work and vigorous 
activity but most of the time it requires a great deal of 
patience as one sits in the quiet moments waiting for 
the geese to fly over a blind. Most mornings are quiet 
and still because the snow and water freezes over 
night. As the sun rises high in the sky, the weather 
changes for the better and the snow and ice begins to 
melt in the mid day warmth. Geese always fly during 
the early morning and late evening so we spent many 
days in our blinds sitting quietly and listening to the 


The magical sound for my 
honk of the Canada Goose or 
thousands of these birds fly 
V-fotmations. They are like 
the north. It is an even great 
crescendo of these birds as 
During the height of the 
migration a whole system 


other in dazzling forma¬ 
tions that stretch for miles. 
The symphony of their 
familiar calls, mixed with 
garbles and honking stirs 
something in we James Bay 
Crec that has its roots in the 

After the dark headed 
Canada geese make their 
migration, the white snow 
geese follow a week or two 
later. Their calls are a little 
different and sound more 
like a high pitched 'qwail'. 
In a flock the combined 
sound of white snow geese 
and grey coloured geese 
known as 'wavies' is simi¬ 
lar to a group of seagulls. 

As the sun goes down on 
a spring evening in the 
north, the crows are the last 
ones to make themselves 
heard. The water still flows. 


people is in the haunting 
It thrills us to see 
high above our heads in 
old friends returning to 
er experience to hear the 
they fly in huge flocks. 


trickling, bubbling and gurgling along the bends ar 
curves of small channels to the river and to the bay. I 
the night grows cold, the land will freeze for a fe 
hours and everything will become quiet again in tl 
dark rurd under the shimmer of the Wawatay 
Northern Lights. 




Board of Directors 

htstJ 

Call for Nominations 


The Aboriginal Healing Foundation is now 
accepting nominations to fill a Director's 
position on its Board of Directors. 

Our mission is to 

encourage and 

support Aboriginal 

people in building 

Directors are chosen through broad-based 
canvassing of eligible and interested Aboriginal 
candidates from among representative groups, 
residential school survivors, organizations and 
communities. Directors establish overall policies 
and direction for the Foundation's programs and 
serve for a two-year term. Meetings are held 
approximately 4 times per year and last two to 

and reinforcing 

sustainable healing 

three days. 

processes that 

Anyone may nominate a Director. 

address the legacy 

To find out more about the nomination process 

of physical and 

and the Director's eligibility requirements. 

sexual abuse in the 

please contact: 

residential school 

Higgins International, Inc. 

< 15 Zachary Drive 

system, including 

St. Andrews, Manitoba R1A 3B8 

intergenerational 

Tel.: (204) 257-9929 

Fax: (204) 257-9707 

impacts. 


> or visit the Aboriginal Healing Foundation 


Web site at: www.ahf.ca 


Deadline for nominations: June 30, 2003 


newly released water moving about the land. In the 
silence of the day I could hear trickling and gurgling 
water from small creeks or channels as the snow 
became fluid and the hard frozen land turned to mud. 
Many times when 1 was stopped on a stretch of ice on 
the bay, river or a lake I felt as if the ground below me 
was alive as it crackled under the noon day sun. 

Near the frozen salt water bay, the coming of sea 
gulls was always a sure sign that warmer weather had 
arrived. Their distinctive cries were a reminder to 
everyone that soon people would be travelling the 
grey waters of the James Bay on freighter canoes. 
These birds are late risers and do not appear during 
cold weather. They wait for the warmth of the sun 
before they venture out over James Bay. 

At a camp in a forest out on the land we were also 
treated to the sounds of many songbirds that had 
arrived with the weather. In the mid morning sunshine 
it was always special to listen to the sounds of these 
different birds filling the cool air with their songs and 
chirps. They were always helpful to us as nature's lit¬ 
tle alarm clocks. It is hard to get up on the wrong side 
of the bed when little birds are singing you to a new 
day. 



The Northern Alberta Development Council says 


Thank you 


o 2002/2003 Bursary Partnerships Program sponsors 


4xS!! 


Alberta Teachers' Association Local *86 
Berwyn Agncultural Society 
Blckell Family 
Blue Sky Dental Clinic 
Boreal Forest Research Centre 
Buchanan Lumber Ltd & 
Buchanan Lumber Employees Social Club 
Canadian Forest Products (CANFOR) 
Cardusty Trucking 
DMI Peace River Pulp Division 
Fainnew College Academic Stall Association 
Five Star Equipment 
Fort McMurray Catholic Schools 
Fort McMurray Public Schools 
Fort Vermilion Agricultural Society 
Fort Vermilion School Division *52 
Friends of Grande Prairie Regional EMS 
Grande Praine Regional EMS 
High Level Oilmen s Association 
High Level Value Drugs 


Manning Diversified Forest Products Ltd. 

Metis Settlements Education & Training 
Incentive Scholarship Society 
Ml8tahla Regional Hoalth Authority 
Mountain Plains Community Services Society ol the North 
Northern Lakes College-Council of Community Education 
Committees 


_ Region *14 

Peace Wapiti School Board »33 
Poncho Well Servicing Lid 
R.E.W. Electric Inc. 

Regional Municipality ol Wood Buffalo 
Sexsmifh & District Agricultural Society 
Silver Birch Child S Family Services Authority 
Sunnse Higher Education Foundation 
Syncrude Canada Lid 

__ To«m Industries Ltd , High Level Lumber Division 

Hopper Water Well Drilling Ud Travellers Motor Hotel 

Jacobs Catalytic Ltd United Fanners ol Alberta Coop Ud. 

KP Wood Lid Wolvenne Ford 

Mackenzie Forest Education Society Wood Buffalo Employment and Career Training 
Worsley Agncultural Society 


Bursary Partnerships allow bi 
Alberta students ~ " ^ 

$500 to $1500. tl 


- a specified period of time. 
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Paul Kane 
captured 
Aboriginal way 
of life in his art 

by Jane Ash Poltra* 

For several decades in the early creation of 
Canadian art there were no Native painters. There was 
no school in which they could study, and few buyers 
when the work was done. Occasional wandering 
painters arrived, pausing awhile; others came and 
made Canada their home. 

Paul Kane, one of the first of these wandering 
artists, was an Irishman whose father came to Toronto 
about 1818 and opened a wine shop. Young Paul trav¬ 
eled and studied art for four years in Europe, chiefly 


Phone 

Disconnected? 
Need Service? 

BE RECONNECTED FOR *49.95 PER MONTH 
LONG DISTANCE FROM 5.9* PER MINUTE 

PHONE: 1-866-747-3425 


Dr. James Battle 


Now taking applications for a 
federally funded 

YOUTH 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

488-1362 

for further information 




HOWARD & McBRIDF. 
CHAPEL OF CHIMES 
FUNERAL HOME 


10179 - 108 Si. Edmonton T5J 1L1 
(780)422-1141 24 hrs. 
hmchapel@lelusplanel.net 


“PROUDLY CANADIAN” 


Complete 

Waste 

Vife salute 
the wisdom 
of the 

Eiders 

Management 

• Training and Environmental Policy Development 

• Storage. Containment. Transportation and 

Disposal of Hazardous and Oilfield Waste 

• Licensed Waste Transfer Station 

• Licensed Dangerous Goods Carrier 

• Project and Contaminated 

• Bio-Remediation Sen/ices 

• Waste Tracking Services 

CEDV 


• Waste Identification 

• Waste Reduction 

• Drilling Waste Services 

WasteCo 

EDMONTON•CALGARY • 
•SWIFT CURRENT- 

BF.AYERLODGE 

WINNIPEG 

Toll Free in Western Canada 

CALGARY 

EDMONTON 

1-888-508-0010 1-888-944-0035 | 


in Italy, returning in 1845. 

Interested in Indian life due 
to his contact with the 
Mississaregas around Toronto 
in his boyhood. Paul Kane 
spent three years in Northern 
and Western Canada, follow¬ 
ing the Indians and painting 
them in their lodges, hunting 
buffalo with them, and gener¬ 
ally living the primitive life. 

The result was a large col¬ 
lection of pictures, often fan¬ 
tastic in drawing, but usually 
faithful in dramatic quality, 
and now of permanent value 
as records of Aboriginal life. 
Today, many of these pictures | 
arc possessed by the Royal 
Ontario Museum in Toronto. 

Kane was an amateur 
painter whose compositions 
and colors were influenced by 
the canvases he had seen in 
European galleries. The 
importance of his work is its 
documentary value, rather 



Indian life and customs, 
he has left an important 
historical record. 

Paul Kane's practice 
of painting up his 
sketches at home estab¬ 
lished a precedent for 
the Group of Seven, 
who appeared in 
Toronto 65 years later. 
Kane's on-the-spot 
sketches are of greater 
value in depicting 
Indian life and customs. 
Often in his oil works, 
he mixed Indian cos¬ 
tumes and ornaments, 
with those of one tribe 
included with another 
tribe. 

This was the result of 
his taking his sketches 
home and rethinking 


than its intrinsic at 


work has a 


d inn \ 


On. ol the Closest Hotels to West Edmonton Mall 
Fully Air Conditioned Rooms and Delu: 

Conference and Meeting Room lor It 


For Reservations Call (780) 484-7751 
Fax (780) 484-9827 

16625 Stony Plain Rd. Edmonton, Alberta 


We take this opportunity to honour all 
Elders of Canada’s First Nations for their 
many contributions, from the 


Kehewin 

Cree 

Nation 


Box 220, Kehewin, Alberta T0A ICO 

Phone (780) 826-3333 


Fax (780) 826-2355 


Therefore, when one 
looks at Kane's work, 
one should not know 
whether it is an oil or a watercolor. and believe the lat¬ 
ter's documentary value over the former. In other 
words. Paul Kane's oils are questionable in their doc¬ 
umentary value, but are beautiful in their naive charm. 


Continental Inn 

west 




Our motivated professionals i 

and computer expert'-*“ 

business ob|ectives. 


• Field Services 

• Remote Sens! 

• GIS Services 


Remote Sensing & Mapping • Analysis & Planning 


Edmonton (780) 425-8826 • Vancouver (604) 733-0731 
Victoria (250) 480-1101 • Prince George (250) 562-2628 
Athabasca (780) 675-8342 



Special Event May 28 

Afternoon Bonanza #2 WIN up to ’2,500 
Evening Bonanza »2 WIN up to’3,500 
Both Events WIN a Shopping Sprue at Save-On-Foods 
Every Event Winners Bingo Offering Digi Bingo - Keno 
Ouidries 5:30 pm Early Bird 6M pm • Regular Games 6:30 pm 
Also Bonanza Evening games Win up to 80% payout 

(403) 327-5383 

3307 - 3rd Avenue South Just off Hwy. 3 
ICrewsnest Tr,| ol 36lh 5l„ lethbridge, AB 


Work From 
Home On Your 
Computer 


Earn $500 - $1500/mo P/T 
$2000 $5000 F/T 

FULL TRAINING PROVIDED 
FREE INFORMATION ONLINE 
VISIT: www.liveoninfreedom.com 

or Call: 1-888-216-4164^ 
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Bear Spirit 


it Jane Ash Poitras 


Being very slow-moving, 
they can prey only 

Once an Elder told me about bears. 

The bear possesses a soul just as you and I do. 

No Indian ever kills this large and powerful p._ 

tor without a compelling reason. tner and fish- 

Yet it is not the bear 's size and strength that fills the erman, o 
Aboriginal with such awe and respect, nor the ele- should 1 
mental power of the mighty beast that makes 
them tremble. 

There are deeper reasons for their dread of 
the bear's soul. 

A bear's facial expressions can be extraordinarily 
human at times. say fisher- 

A bear can walk upright on two legs and. when beat- 
skinned. bear a gruesome human resemblance. A p a r 

Finally, there is an ancient belief that the bear is in f rom 
communication with the Lord of the Mountains, and P re y 
with the sky, and certainly he has from time im 
rial been surrounded by an aura which enjoins 
and respect. 

Very large numbers of brown bears live 
Canada, especially around Churchill, Manitoba. 

And we must not forget the massive grizzly, living lh e 
in the North. This animal has been described as bulky, mush 
clumsy and awkward, but with sharp, curved claws 
and immensely powerful masticatory equipment. 

Bunches of neck and shoulder muscles make even the 1 
heavi 


More legends and anecdotes are told about the bear 
than about any other animal in the Canadian north. No 
other animal has as 


and its soul has 
left its body. 

teeth are all 


imber and allow him 
body up cliffs by the brute force of his 
and legs. 

Bears are strange ani¬ 


mals, and often a 
such a human way that 
one is tempted tc 
them with a considerable 
reasoning power. 

They hoard their food 
in the ground and estab¬ 
lish caches for provi- 
i sions. Sometimes they 
| dig up a dead animal, 
carry it to another place 



WANTED TO 
PURCHASE 

Ladies fully beaded traditional 
powwow outfit (used) or fully beaded 
moccasins (must be cutbeads). 

Please send photos to 
Box 6684, Wetaskiwin, AB T9A2G3 
Phone(780)352-6222 


We proudly salute our Northern Elders for their 
many accomplishments. May they continue to 
enjoy good health and active participation. 

INUVIK NATIVE BAND 

PO. Box 2570 
Inuvik, NT XOE 0T0 
Phone: (867) 777-3344 
Fox: (867) 777-3090 




Honouring tradition 

• • • f or gi n 8 new pathways 

Assisting students 

in attaining their educational goals since 1985 

ABORIGINAL 

University and College Entrance Program 

• 

• designed to meet the nerds at adult learners l \ •* alder 



(780) 413-7800 
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Lmvcr.iry College of Alberta 
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The Magic Arrow is provided by the Lac La Ronge 
Band. Curriculum Resource l nil who are dedicat¬ 
ed to prov iding quality educational resources to all 
the people of the First Nations. 


The Magic Arrow 

Collected and illustrated by: James Ratt 
Told by: Jean Roberts 



blankets until his wife woke him up. She was a 
pretty but jealous woman. She asked her husband. 
"Who are you seeing in your dream?" 

The man sat up and told her that he had dreamt 
he hud turned into a bear and killed three hunters 
with its paws. The hunter's arrows couldn't hurt 

The young wile soon went buck to sleep but the 
young hunter couldn't sleep uguin that night. In the 
morning lie went down to the river to wash. Me fell 
u pain in his side nnd found a long arrow sticking 
in his flesh. 


We honour the Elders for continued guidance 
in mailers past, present and future 

/and "Tec 


LANDSCAPE CONTRACTORS LTD. 
Recreational and Industrial 



14210 141 Street. Edmonlon, AB Ph: 780-457-5751 




^h£S: 




He didn't remove the arrow. He went immediate¬ 
ly to sec the Chief and the Medicine Man. When 
they pulled the arrow out of him the wound did not 
bleed. Everyone was surprised and each examined 
the arrow. It was made of wood of a kind they did¬ 
n't have in their land. 



The young hunter decided to take the arrow on a 
hunting trip to see how straight it would shoot. 

He hadn't gone three miles when the three men 
of his dreams surrounded him. They came at him 
from both sides and behind. He shot the magic 
arrow into the closest man who fell dead. 


CONGDON’S AIDS TO 
DAILY LIVING LTD. 
Providing 

Home Healthcare Supplies 
Since 1970 

15830- 100 A Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5P0L8 
Ph. (780) 483-1762 Fax (780) 489-6813 
Toll Free: 1-800-252-9368 
e-mail: customerservicc@congdons.ab.ca 





Before the young hunter could reach for another 
arrow the magic one flew twice more from his 
bowstring. The other two men were dead. 



so close. When the arrow touched the deer, the ani¬ 
mal disappeared. 




• Cancelled Insurance 
• High Premiums 
• Recently Licensed 
• Driving Record Problems 
• Young Drivers 
• No Previous Insurance 


13552 97 St., Edmonton. AB (780) 472-2828 

TRANS WEST INSURANCE BROKERS 


Our best wishes to the Elders 
for good health and 
continued well-being. 

Your wisdom is a key to the future. 



NAEJA- 

pharmaceutical inc. 


NAEJA pharmaceutical inc. 

#2.4290 - 91A Street 
Edmonton. AB T6E5V2 
Tel. (780)462-4044 
Fax. (780)461-0196 
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When the young hunter got home, he told the 
Chief what had happened and said he didn't want 
the arrow any more. 

The Chief put the arrow away for safekeeping but 
the next day it was gone. 



All the people were ordered out of their teepees 
while the Elders searched for the missing arrow. 
They could not find it anywhere. 

Later that same day, a woman went into the 
i woods to gather fuel for her campfire. She laid her 
' baby in a “tihkinakun” on the ground. The baby 
began to cry at once and when the woman looked 
him over she found the magic arrow sticking in his 
side just as it had on the young hunter's body. 



The woman hurried home to the Chief who 
pulled the arrow out of the baby's side. Just as 
before, there was no blood in the wound. The baby 


SAFE 

BOATING 

COURSE 

3 Hours 

Coast Guard Accredited 

Phone 780-469-6196 

Email: p6O6r@shaw.ca 



The Medicine Man from the village said, “No 
one can keep this arrow so 1 will hang it up on a 
tree at the edge of the camp where we can all keep 



This was done. Whenever a strange Indian came 
close to the camp, he was found dead with the 
magic arrow in his side. Men who tried to steal 
belongings from the camp died in the same way. 



No one from the Indian camp ever touched the 
arrow except the young hunter who had first found it 
sticking in his side. He used it only for hunting when 
the other hunters came home without any success. 
When that happened the chief would send him out 
with the arrow to bring them all fresh meal. 

The young hunter praised the arrow before and after 
the hunt and also before hanging it up in the tree. 


We salute the Elders for their valuable and 
everlasting contributions 

‘ The, Cree 
first 
9{ation 

I ; ^ 
Waszvanipi 

Waszeanipi 
Quebec JOy3CO 

ref.: (819) 753-2587 

•Tax.: (819) 753-2555 




One day the young hunter found the arrow broken 
in half and charred. His jealous wife had destroyed 
it because everyone praised him each time he came 
from a hunt. She said. "You r 



Tlic young hunter was too sad to argue with hi 
wife. He walked into a thick stand of poplar tree 
near the camp. Soon the people at the camp saw 
fire in the poplar grove. They reached the fire to 
late to save the young hunter. I le had wanted to di 

His wife had thrown it into the campfire. 

She told the Chief and the people that her hut 
band had taken the magic arrow with him when h 
died but no one believed her. 



We honour the Elders for their strength, 
wisdom and continued guidance, 





(780) 422-4181 

10660 85 Street N.W., Edmonton Alberta 
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Evergreen Memorial Gardens has a 
long tradition of respecting your traditions. 


Ensure your personal and cultural wishes are observed by 
planning ahead with the professional who understands the 
Metis culture from a personal perspective. Deena Puscher 
is proud to provide information without obligation to help you 
honour your family's native heritage, while sparing 
loved ones from undue stress and financial pressure. 

For the Metis Perspective on final planning, 
Gall Deena Puscher today. 

472-9007 or 1 800 - 663-1820 

www.cvcrRrcfnmcmorial.com 


01 
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)RGR£EN MEMORIAL GARDENS & FUNERAL HOME 

It ILRV • IUNEKAL IIOM1 • CREMATION & RECEPTION CENTRE 

16102 Fort Road, North Edmonton 


is Community 
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11 Years Serving First Nations! 

1 - 800 - 263-3673 

or COLLECT (780) 632-2060 

6106 - 50th Ave. Vegreville, AB T9C 1N6 
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